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Artic ie I. 


A Gentral Hiftory of Scotland, from the earlief aie to rhe 
prefent Time. In Ten Vols. By William Guthrie, Ef. 80 
2l. ros. jewed. Robinfon and Roberts. 


rE concluded our laft Review on this Hiftory, with 
mentioning a tranfaGtion fo infamous in itfelf, and fo 
fubverfive of the public faith of nations, that no partiality 
would allow us to extenuate ; which was the infra&tion of the 
charter of Renunciation, granted by Edward III. to Robert I. 
refpeing the ridiculous claim of the fuperiority of the Englith 
crown over that of Scotland. We fhaill now prefent our rea- 
ders with this author’s fhort, but decifive remarks on the mif- 
takes of fome hiftorians, in regard to the authenticity of a 
charter of homage, faid to have been paffled by David Bruce, 
in the fifth year of his reign, with the advice and. confent of 
the three eftates of the kingdom in parliament at Edinburgh. 
¢ Fhat fuchacharter fhould be forged and deemed genuine, in 
the days of ignorance and impofture, is not furprifing ; but thatit 
fhould meet with advocates in this enlightened age, would furpafs 
belief, was it not mentioned by Carte, who is among the lateft 
of the Englith hiftorians, as an authentic deed, and as ftill 
remaining intire, under the great {cal of Scotland, in the old 
Chapter-houfe of Weftminfter-Abbey. It is very poflible that 
the great feal of Scotland might be appended to fuch,an inftru- 
ment, becaufe it was in poffeffion of David’s enemies; but that 
this charter isa forgery, appears plainly from the teftimony 
of all hiftory and records, which prove, that David, in the 
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fifth year of his reign, was in France, and that he did not hold 
a parliament at Edinburgh till eight years after the date of the 
fuppofed initrument. After. this flagrant dete&ion, it would 
mifpend the reader’s time, fhould“I defcend to other proofs of 
this counterfeit deed.’ 

It would lead us into too minute a detail, to exemplify the 
feveral important obfervations which are made on preceding 
writers by this learned author, whofe hiftorical information is 
no lefs accurate and extenfive, tham his jadgment is clear, and: 
uribiaffed éven by the greateft authorities. The legitimacy 
of the elder fons of Robert Il. howéver, is a matter of fo great 
confeguence to the honour of the Britith crown, that we fhould- 
be guilty of a fort of mifprifion of treafon, if we did not exhi- 
bit the arguments which are adduced by our author for the efta- 
blifhment of that fa@, in oppofition to the injurious reprefen- 
tations of the celebrated Buchanan. 

* On the fourth of April this year (1373), a parliament met 
at Scone upon a very momentous occafion. Robert had a nu- 
merous iffue, but his fon and heir by his firft marriage. had 
none, and was ‘of a fiekly conftivution. His danghters had 
been married into feveral powerful families, who had remote 
pretenfions to the crown: and, upon his death, his younger 
fons might afpire to the royal dignity during the life-time of 
fleit elder brother. It was therefore by this parliament 
enacted, “ That the fons begotten of his firft‘and fecond wives,. 
and their heirs, fhould in order facceed to him, the faid- king, 
in the kingdom and right of reigning; that is, that his eldeit. 
fon, the lord John, earl of Carric, and fteward of Scotland, 
procreated betwixt him and-his firft wife, Elizabeth More, 
conformably tothe declaration made in the laft parliament, 
fhould fucceed to him ; and failing him and the heirs of bis 
body (which God forbid), the lord Robert earl of Fife and 
Menteith, fecond fon of the faid lord the king by his faid firt 
wife ; and the faid lord Robert and his heirs allo failing, Alex- 
ander lord of Badenoth (afterwards earl of Buchan), the third 
fon of the faid lord the king by the fame wife ; and the faid. 
lord Alexander and his heirs failing alfe, the lord David earl 
of Strathern, fon of the faid lord the king, begotten of his 
fecond wife, Euphame Rofs; and the faid lord David and: 
his heirs in like manner perchance failing, Walter, fon of the 
faid lord the king, bro her-german of the faid lord David (af- 
terwards earl-ot Athol); and that the aforefaid five brothers, 
and the heirs from them defcending, failing perchance in like 
manneg, and wholly (which God forbid}, the true and lawful 
heirs of the blood and ftock-royal from thenceforward fhould 
fucceed in the kingdom cnd the right of reigning.” 


This 
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¢ This a& of parliament, to which the great feal of Scot- 


Jand, and rhof of forty-one prelates, earls;>and barons, par- 


ticularly that.of Wiliam earl of Dougtas,’.are appended, is 
a freth and moftfignal refutation of Buchanan’s: calumnious 
affertion, who fays, that king Robert, in the third year of his 
reign, married Elizabeth More, who bad been his concubine, 
legitimated her children, advanced them to hanours and riches, 
aud obtaitied an act of parliament, by which they were pre- 


ferred, in the order of fucceflion, to. the children of queen 
Euphame.: After an affertion fo falfe in fa&t, and contradifed by 


{fo many authentic records, the candid reader cannot be aftonith- 
ed at the many harfh charges which have been: brought againft 
Buchanan’s veracity in fo capital a point as that of baitardizing 
all the royal line of Scotland, from which his prefent majefty 
derives his title to the erown of ,Great Britain. I fhall add, 
now that Iam upon this fubject, that im othe year 1695, the 
greateft antiquaries of Europe, after infpef&tion and examina- 
tion, admitted the authenticity of a charter which is depofited 


-in the Scotch college at Paris, and was publifhed. by its prin- 


cipal, Lewis Innes. By this chatter, which is dated 1364, 


“Robert, who was then fteward of Scctland and earl of Stra- 
_thern, endows a chapel which be had erected in confideration 


of the difpenfation granted him by the pope (dudum) for mar- 
rying long ago his deceafed wife, Elizabeth More, notwith- 
ftanding the confanguinity between them; and the feal of his 
eldeft fon, John Stuart, lord of Kyle, is appended to tbe 
‘fame. ‘The witnefles are the abbot of Klywynne, and the 
lord John, brother to the high-fteward, with many others. 

€an it be fuppofed, that Robert’s owm -brother would have 
witnefled this deed, had there been the leaft queftion as to the 
legality of the marriage ? But indeed the proofs of John’s le- 
gitimacy are fo various, thatit would be tirefome to the reader, 
fhould we multiply them in this place. I fhali only add, that 
the calumny feems to have taken rife, as we fhall fee hereafter, 
from the pretenfions of the fons of the fecond marriage, who 
wanted to baftardize the progeny of the firtt; and that Robert 
certainly had natural children by a lacy of the name of Moran, 
who was matried to a gentleman named Giffard, and -is 
therefore either inadvertently or defignedly confounded with his 
Wife ‘Elizabeth.’ 

We fhall extraé the account of a yery fingular combat be- 
twixt two of the northern clans, which the author has .very 
properly introduced to. give his readers an idea of the character 
of thofe warlike tribes, and the cefperate manner .in which 
they éngaged in their feudal contentions. 
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‘ Such being the ftate of foreign affairs, the hiftory of do- 
mefiic feuds becomes now that of Scotland. The cart of 
Crawford’s fuccefs again{ft the Catarenes, under the earl of 
Buchan, encouraged Robert to entruft him (Buchanan fays 
his fon) with a commiffion for fubduing other infurgents, who 
were then difturbing the peace of the country. Particular 
mention is made of two Highland tribes, the one called the 
Clan Chattan, and the other the Clan Kay. They were nu- 
merous, brave, and barbarous, and the earl of Crawford was 
not without his apprehenfions, that fhould he attempt to fup- 
prefs them by force, they might both unite againft him, and 
thereby occafion a great deal of bloodfhed, if not defeat him. 
After fome confideration, he and Thomas Dunbar, earl of 
Murray, who was joined with him in the commiffion, refolved 
to have recourfe to policy; and, under pretence that they were 
unable to reconcile their differences, they propofed a method 
by which they might be terminated. This was by thirty, on 
each fide, entering themfelves as champions for their refpeétive 
clans, and deciding their differences by the fword, without be- 
ing allowed any other weapon. This propofal, which was en- 
tirely according to the fpirit of the feudal-law, was agreed to 
on both fides. The king and his nobility were to be fpefa- 
tors of the combat. The conquered clan were to be pardoned 
for all their former offences, and the conquerors honoured with 
the royal favour. ‘The North-inch of Perth, a level fpot, ‘fo 
called from being partly furrounded by water, was to be the 
fcene of action; but, upon the muftering the combatants, it 
was found that one of them, belonging to the Clan Chattan, 
had abfented himfelf through fear, and could not be found, 
. It was propofed to balance the difference, by withdrawing. one 
of the Clan Kay; but none of them could be prevailed upon 
to refign the honour and dangerof the combat. After various 
other expedients failing, one Henry Wynd, a fadler, though 
no way connected with either clan, offered to fupply the place 
of the abfentee, upon his receiving a French crown of gold 
{about the value of feven fhillings and fix pence) which was 
accordingly paid him. The encounter was maintained .on 
both fides with inconceivable fury; but, at length, by the 
fuperior valour, ftrength, and fkill, of Henry Wynd, victory 
declared herfelf for the Clan Chattan. Of them no more than 
ten, befides Wynd, were left alive, and all dangeroufly 
wounded, The combatants of the Clan Kay were all cut off, 
excepting one, who remained unhurt, threw himéelf into: the 
Tay, and efcaped to the oppofite bank.’ 

Among a people fo fierce and obftinate in their private 
difputes, and fo little accuftomed to the reftraints of legal au- 
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thority, it may juftly appear furprifing, ae our; author ob- 
ferves it is peculiar to this hiftory, that no. altercations ever , 
happened between the kings of Scotland and their parliaments, . 
or great councils, 

* Several plaufible arguments, fays he, have ee advanced 
to account for this; but I believe it was in fome meafure . 
owing to the king, affifted by the clergy, being always able to 
throw the fcale wherever they lent their weight, in the parties, 
that generally divided a feudal ftate, particularly that of Scot- . 
land. Another caufe might have operated ftill more powerfully. 
The kings of Scotland, as I have often obferved, moft undoubt- 
edly were controulable by their great council: or parliament 5 
and in matters of fo great importance as might unite all the, 
laity, the kings might not think proper to difagree with their | 
parliaments, even though they had the clergy om their fides? 4, 

Mr. Guthrie. has occafionally interfperfed through this. 
work, many judicious obfervations on the political conftitution 
of Scotland, which cannot fail to give a reader the higheft 
idea of the ancient freedom of its government. _ The firft in-, 
novation we find to be introduced, that tended to increafé the. 
prerogative, was in the reign of James I, which that. prince, 
had probably borrowed from the praétice of the Englith par-. 
Jiament, and was the appointment of a few members, cholen 
_ moftly by the crown, who were to hear and report all caufes 
that fhould be moved or infifted upon during that feffion. 
This inftitution was the model of that committee termed after- 
wards the Lords of the Articles, who became the. inftruments. 
of the moft oppreffive defpotifm in that country. . It would, 
however, be doing injuttice to the charafter of that amiable 
and accomplifhed prince, not to acknowledge the indefatigable 
pains he exerted in reducing the turbulent ariftocracy under a 
conftitutional obedience to the civil power; and it was probably 
more owing to a defire of eftablifhing public order and tran~ 
guility in his kingdom, than to the influence of any arbitrary 
principles, that he ftretched the prerogative in feveral points to 
a degree that was incompatible with the maxims of a limited 
monarchy. 

‘ If we are to judge, fays our author, from the tenor of 
his condu@, we muft be of opinion, that he had nothing in 
view but the goodof his people. His great abilities for go- 
yernment would have.rendered them happy, had he been de- 
fpotic; but, as was faid of Auguftus Calar, he ought either to 
have been immortal, or never to. have exifted,. becaufe a worth- 
lefs fucceflor would have enflaved his people; and even the 
acquifitions of prerogative he made praved dangerous and fatal 
in the hands of fuch of his pofterity as were not t endued either 
with his capacity or virtues.’ 
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The feudal ‘¢onfederacies which James Ff. liad laboured fo 
muclr to exterminate, became again 0’ formidable; during the 
minority of his fon, as to threaten’ the atmoft total éxtinétion 
of the royal authority in Scotland, and was productive -of one © 
of the moft fingular tragedies thet occur in hiftory; that of a 
turbulent and feditious fubje& facrificéd by thé’ Hand of his 
fovereign. . Since this incident has béeén varioufly ‘reprefented, | 
we fhall extra& the account of it, as faithfully delivered by our 
author, with his judicious reflexions upon it. 

‘ The confederacy againft Jamés’s government was tow no 
longer a fecret. The lords Balveny and Haimilton, with fuch 
a number of ‘other barons and gentlemen, had ‘acceded to it, 
that it was thought to’ be more powerfal than all the force the 
king could bring into the field. Evet’ Crichton ‘advifed’ James 
to diffemble. The confederates entered into'a folemn bond, - 
and oath, never to defert one another during life; and, to 
make ufe of Drammond’s words, ** That injuries-done to any 
one of them, fhould be done to them all, and be a common 
quarrel ; neither fhould they defift, to their beft abilities, to 
revenge them: that they fhould concur indifferently againft 
whatfoever perfons within or without the reali, and fpend 
their lives, lands, goods, and forturies, in defence of their de- 
bates and differences whatfoever.” All who did not enter into 
this affociation were treated as enemies to the public; their 
Jands were deftroyed, their effeéts plandered, and they them- 
félyes imprifoned or murdered. Drummond fays, that Dou- 
glas was then able to bring forty thoufand mer ifto the field ; 
and that his intention was to have placed the ¢rown of Scot- 
land wpon his own head. How far he might Nave been in- 
fluenced by a fcene of the fame nature that was then pafling 
between the houfes of York and Lancatter in England, | fhall 
jot pretend to determine ; though f cannot be of opinion, that 
his intention was to wear the crown himielf, but to render it 
Gefpicable upon his fovereign’s head. ' It is evident, from his 
Behaviour, that he did not affeét royalty ; for when James in- 
vited him toa conference in the caftle of Stirling? Ne offered to 
comply, provided he had a fafe condu&. ‘This ‘eondition 
plainly implicd, that he had no reliance upon the late a&t of 
parliament, which declared the ptoclamation of ‘the king’s 
peace to be a fufficient fecurity for li’e and, fortune ro all his 
fubjeQs; and’ there is no denying that the fate-condud was 
éxpedited in the form and manner required. ~ , 

‘ This being obtained, the’ earl began his match ewe 
Stirling, with hiv ufual great following ; ; and arrived ‘there of 
Shrove- ‘Péeflay.' “He was received by the’ Ring ds If ‘he had 
been the beft of Us friends, as well asthe prearet of fis fabs 

feats, 
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je&s, and admitted to fup with his majefty in the caftle, while 
his attendants were difperfed in the town, little fufpecting the 
cataftrophe that followed. The entertainment being over, the 
king told the earl, with amair of franknefs, “ That as he was 
now of age, he was refolved to be the father of all his people, 
and to take the government into his own hands; that his 
lordfhip, therefore, had-no reafon to be under any apprehen- 
fions from his old enemies, Callendar and Crichton; that ‘there 
was no occafion to form any confederacies, as the law was 
ready to prote& him; and that he was welcome to the princi- 
pal cireGion of affairs under the crown, and fo the firft place 
in the royal confidence ; nay, that all former offences done by 
himéelf and his friends fhould be pardoned and forgot.*” 

‘ This fpeech was the very reverfe of what the earl of Dou- 
glas aimed at. It rendered him, indeed, the firft fubje& of 
the kingdom, but ftill he was controulable by the civil law. 
In fhort, upon the king’s pefemptorily putting the queftion to 
him, ‘he not only refafed to diffolve the confederacy, but up- 
braided the king ‘for his government. This produced a paf 
fionaté rejoinder on the part of James; but the earl repre- 
fented that he was under a fafe-conduét, and that the nature. 
of his confederacy was fuch that it could not be broken, but 
by the common confent of all parties concerned. “The king 
infifted upon his fetting the example, and the ear] continui 
more and more obftinate, James ftabbed him with his dag- 
ger; and armed men ruthing into the room, finifhed the 
flaughter. 

© Such is the manner, divefted of a:number of invented, 
fuperfluous, circumftances, in ‘which this tragedy was attad, 
according to all the Scotch hiftcrians.. Prerogative-wiite:s 
incline to juftify James, becaufe he had no legal way of bring- 
ing the earl to juftice; but [ cannot help thinking, that they 
have mifreprefented the affair. ‘What pafled between James 
and the earl was, we are told, in a private room, remote 
from all company fo that we have the converfation between 
them only upon the word of James; and indeed the whole’ 
feems to have been premeditated. Had the earl, finding him- 
felfin the power of James, promifed to bresk the confede- 
racy, and afterwards retra&ed that promife, the moft feyere 
cafuift could not have condemned his diffimulation; nor could 
James imagine that, in the circumftances Douplas then was, 
he wauld refufe to comply with all that was required, be it 
ever fo unjuft or humiliating. The cataftrophe, therefore, 
muft have been owing to premeditation, aided perhaps by in- 
temperance. I give no kind of credit to the report of the laft 
converfation that paffed between them. In fa&, the rufhing 
H 4 in 
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in of the armed men gives us no favourable idea of the king’s 
original intention; and we are told, that Sir Patric Gray fe- 
conded the king’s blow, by cleaying the earl’s fcull with a 
battle-ax. It is childifh, therefore, for the advocates of James 
to mention the obftinacy of the earl as the caufe of his death. 
Their beft plea isan appeal to the hiftory of government in 
all ages, whether a fubjeét under a monarchy, guilty of the 
crimes the earl of Douglas was accufed of, might not have 
been put to death in the manner_he was, notwithftanding his 
fafe-conduct; a difquifition into. which I fhall not now enter, 
my province being only to reprefent fads.’ 

Mr. Guthrie has favoured us with a particular account of a 
treafonable contract, betwixt Edward IV. of England and the 
duke of Albany, brother to James JII. of Scotland, which has 
-hitherto never once been mentioned by any Scotch hiftorian. 
It was firft exhibited to the public view by Mr. Rymer, in his 
colle€tions, and fhews that, whatever was the infatuation of 
the king of Scotiand at that time, the oppofition of his bro- 
ther was influenced by motives no lefs irreconcileable with ho- 
nour and the intereft of his country, than with the didtates of 
fraternal affeftion. We fhall make no apology for laying be- 
fore our readers this valuable piece of hiftorical information in 
the author’s own words. 

* He (the king of France) had for fome time kept up a cor- 
refpondence with the duke of Albapy, who, notwithitanding 
all the obligations he lay under to Lewis, was diffatisfied with 
his coldnefs in folliciting his being reinftated in his Scotch ho- 
nours and eftate. ‘That duke’s firft wife, the earl of Orkney’s 
daughter, was ftil] alive, as was his fecond wife, the daughter 
of the earl of Murray; but feveral objeCtions were made to the 
Jaft marriage, Edward, who was no ftranger to the duke’s 
difficulties and difcontents, fecretly offered him all he could 
demand as the price of his fervices; and he agreed that it 
fhould be no lefs than the crown of Scotland, which the duke 
was to hold of Edward. 

‘ Lewis having fome fufpicion of this infamous compaé, the 
duke was fo narrowly watched, that a fhip, commanded by 
one James Douglas, was fent to carry him off by ftealth from 
France ; and the fhip-mafter having perfe€tly fucceeded in his 
undertaking, Edward gave him a noble reward upon the duke’s 
arrival in England. It appears that they met together at the 
caftle of Fotheringay, in the beginning of June, and that they 
entered into articles of agreement the tenth of the fame month, 
which were repeated and ratified the next day. In this nego- 
ciation the duke of Albany is ftiled Alexander king of Scot- 
land, by the gift of the king of England, a meannefs which 

: never 
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never had difgraced even the Baliol titles. The reft of this 
agreement is infamous, almoft beyond belief or precedent. 
Alexander obliged himfelf and his heirs to affift, with all his 
power, king Edward and his heirs, in all his’ quarrels, and 
againit all earthly princes or perfons; to fwear fealty and do 
homage to the faid king Edward for the crown of Scotland, 

within fix months after his being put in poffeffion of the moft 
part of the kingdom; to give up the town and caftle of Berwic 
to the crown of England, as alfo the caftle of Lochmaben, and 
counties of Lidfdale, Efkdale, and Anandale, fourteen days 
after his being conduéted by the Englith army to Edinburgh ; 
to break, renounce, and difclaim the old league between Scot- 
land and France, and never to renew the fame. Laffly, if he 
could make himfelf clear of all other women (a teltimony that 
his lady was not yet dead) according to the laws of the Chrif- 
tian-church, within a year, or fooner, to marry the lady Cecil, 

king Edward’s daughter, to his nephew the duke of Rothfay ; 
and if he could not by the laws of the church get free of other 
women, not to fuffer his eldeft fon and heir to be married, but 
by the order of the king of England, amd to fume lady of his 
blood. On the other hand, king Edward obliged himfclf to 
affift the faid Alexander towards reducing the kingdom of Scot- 
land to his obedience, and to fapport him in it againft James, 
now holding the crown of that realm.’ , 

In fpite of all the weaknefs and imprudence fo glaring in 
the charaéler of James III. every reader muft fympathize with 
diftrefied royalty at the recital of his affaffination, which was 
attended with a circumflance of barbarity that ftrongly marks 
the ferocious temper of the infurgents of thofe times. 

‘ The firft line of the royalifts obliged that of the rebels te 
give way: but the latter being fupported by the Anandale 
men and borderers, the firft and fecond lines of the king’s 
army were beat back to the third. ‘The litile courage James 
poflefied had forfaken him at the firft onfet; and he had put 
{purs to his horfe, intending to gain the banks of the Forth, 
and to go on board one of ,Wood’s fhips, In paffing through 
the village of Bannockburn, a woman who was filling hec 
pitcher at the brook, frightened at the ight of a man in ar- 
mour galloping full fpeed, left it behind her; and the horfe 
taking fright, the king was thrown to the ground, and car- 
ried, bruifed and maiméd, by a miller and his wife into their 
hovel. He immediately called for a prieft to make his con- 
feffion ; and the ruftics demanding his name and rank, ‘ | 
was (faid he incautioufly) your king this morning.” ‘The wo- 
man, overcome with aftonifhment, clapped her hands, and 


funning to the door, called for a pricft to confefs the king. ° 
1 “Tam - 
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** Tam a prieft (faid one paffing by) lead me to his ma- 
_jefty.” Being introduced into the hovel, he faw the king co- 
vered with a coarfe cloth; and kneeling by him, he afked 
James whether he thought he could recover, if properly at- 
tended by phyficians? James anfwering in the affirmative, the 
villain pulled out a dagger and ftabbed him to the heart.’ 

We have fcarcely hiftorical faith fufficient to admit the cre- 
dibility of the expedition attributed to James IV. on a vifie 
to the fhrine of St. Duthac in Rofs thire; when the royal pil- 
grim is faid to have fet out from Stirling on the 30th of Au- 
guft, without any attendant, and travelling by Perth and 
Aberdeen, he reached Elgin the fame night; by which ac- 
count, he muft have rode 130 Scotch miles in one day. 
The learned hiftorian has anticipated our fcepticifm in regard 
to a flill more incredible anecdote, related in the life of the 
fame monarch, and which we think, is accounted for by Mr. 
Guthrie in a rationa) manner. 

« James was more exafperated than ever by this defeat, and 
continued his preparations for invading England with additi- 
onal vigour, His queen did all that became a wife and pru- 
dent wife to divert him from his fatal purpofe. She endea- 
vonred to work upon his fuperftition, by recounting to him 
her ominous dreams, and her boding apprehenfions. James 
treating thefe as mere illufions and fictions of the brain, ** Sir 
(faid fhe) it is no fition that you are entering upon-a dan- 
gerous, and'I am afraid an unjuft, war; that your fon is ar 
infant, and myfelf a ftranger, among a people who hate my 
nation, and will defpife my authority, fhould you be unfuc- 
cefsful.” Finding all her remonftrances of that kind vain, the 
had recourfe to other arts. While James was waiting at Lin- 
hthgow for the arrival of his army from rhe North and the 
Highlands, he affifted one afternoon at the vefpers in the 
church of St, Michael. Being placed in one of the canons 
feats, a venerable, comely, man, of about fifty-two ycars of 
age, drefled in a long garment of an azure colour, and girded 
round with a towel of roll of linen, his forehead bald, and his 
yellow locks hanging down his fhoulde:s; in fhort, he was 
dreffled and formed to appear like St. Andrew, the apoftle of 
Scotland, as he is reprefenied in painting and feulpture. ‘The 
church being crowded, this perfonage, with fome difficulty, 
made his way to the king’s feat, and leaning over it, he {poke 
to the following purpofe: ** Sir (faid he) ] am fent hither to 
intreat you for this time to delay your expedition, and to pio- 
ceed no farther in your intended journey: for if you do, ye 
fhall not profper in your enterprize, nor any of your followers, 
Iam farther charged to warn you, if ye be fo refratory as to 
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go forward, not to ufe the acquaintance, company, or counfel” 
of women, as ye tender your honour, life, ‘and eftate.’” After’ 


delivering thofe ‘words, he retired through the «crowd, and’ 
was no more feen, though, when the fervice'was' ended, James’ 


earneftly enquired after him. 

‘ That this feene was aed feems fo ‘be palt difpote’; for’ 
Sir David Lindfay, who was thef'a young man, and prefent 
in the church, reported it both to Buchanan and Lindfay the 
hiftotian. It is, however, equal'y certain, that the whole was 
a contrivance of the queen, to whofe other affliions the ftings 
of jealou'y were now added.’ In one of the Scotch inroads 
into England, one Heron,’ the proprietor of the caftle of Ford, 
had been taken prifoner, and faft to Scotland, where he was 
detained on a charge of murder, of which he feems to havé 
been innocent. ‘The Englifh hiftorians mention this as having 
paffed after James entered England ; but, from the latter part 
of the fuppofed phantom’s fpeech, I am inclined to believe 
that it happened before; and’ that Heron’s wife and beautifal 
daughter had been, for fome time, folliciting James for his 
deliverance.’ 

The fufpicion of our author concerning thé fabrication of 
this pretended miracle, is farther confirmed by a tranfadtion 
of a fimilar natufe, which, though gravely related by the 
Scotch writers, he thinks is of too ladicrous a caft to be ad- 
mitted into the body of hiftory, and has therefore thrown it 
into a note. ‘The following is the' account of it, as extratted 
from Lindfay. 

‘¢ In this mean time, when they were taking forth their ar- 
tillery, and the king being in the abbey for the time, there 
was a cry heard at the market-crofs of Edinburgh, at the hour 
of midhight, proclaiming as it had been a fummons, which 
was named and called by the’ proclaimer thereof, The Sum- 
mons of Plotcock ; which defired all: men “ to compear, both 
earl and lord, and baron and gentleman, and all honeft gen- 
tlemen within the town (every man fpecified by his own name} 
within the fpace of forty days, before his mafter, where it 
fhould happen him to appoint, and be for the time, under the 
pain of difobediente.”” But whether this fummons was pro- 
claimed by vain perfons, night-walkers, or drunk men, for 
their paftime, or if it was bura fpirit, Icannot tell traly : but 
jt was fhewn to me, that an inn-dweller of the town, Mr. 
Richard Lawfon, being evil difpofed, ganging in his gallery 
ftair forenent the crofs, hearing this voice proclaiming this fum- 
mons, thought marvel what it fhould be, cried on his fervanit 
to bring him his purfe; and when he had brought him it, 
he took out @ crown, ‘and caft over the ftair, faying, “ I aps 
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peal from that. fummons, judgment and fentence theteof, and . 
takes me all whole in the mercy of God, and Chrift Jefus his . 
fon.” Verily the author of this, that caufed. me to-write the. 
manner of this fummons, was a landed gentleman, who was, 
at that time, twenty years of age, and was in the town the, 
time of the faid fummons ; and thereafter, when the field was 
firicken, he fwore to me, there was no man_ that efcaped that: 
was called in this fummons, but that one man alone, which 
made his proteftation, and appealed from the faid fummons; 
but all the lave were perifhed in the field with the king.” 

Such anecdotes would fearcely merit the fmalieft notice either. 
ef hiftory or criticifm, did they not ferve to fhew the credulity 
of otherwife refpectable writers; and that the fuperftition 
which infatuated the mind of James III. was not fo much the. 
particular foible of that monarch, as the general weaknefs of 
the age in which he lived. 

It may. not be improper to extraé the author’s account of the 
death of James LV. asit refutes a prejudice pretty generally en- 
tertained on that fubjed. 

‘ The relation I have given of this fatal battle is drawn. from 
the moft probab!e accounts I meet. with in the beft authors, 
every one of. whom differ among themfelves. It is plain that 
the fatal defeat of the Scots was owing to the king’s romantic 
difjofition, which he had always too much indulged, and to 
the want of difcipline among his Highlanders, who were the 
flower of his army. Scotch writers have, indeed, attributed 
the defeat of their countrymen to the treachery of lord Hume. 
What they call treachery, was poffibly no more than a cautious 
conduct, which was incompatible with the fury and madnefs 
of his countrymen; nor can I fee, if he was a traitor, why he 
did not retive when the earlof Angus left the army, or openly 
declare for the Englifh, That nobleman was unqueftionabiy 
unpopular; and the malice of his countrymen went fo far, 
that it was openly reported the king fled from the battle to the 
ea(tle of Hume, where he was murdered, though nothing can 
be more certain, than that his body was found on the field of 


_ battle. .It appeared that he had been fhot through the bedy 


with an arrow, and that he had received a mortal wound in the 
head with a bill. Many of James’s domeftics who furvived him, 
koew and mourned over his corpfe ; nor could the earl of Surry, 
who had often feen him, be miftaken as to the identity of his 
perfon.’— : 

‘ The body of James was accordingly carried from New- 
caftle, and royally interred at Shene in Surry. If it fhould ap- 
pear ftrange to the reader, that the Scots did not reclaim the 
body (a favour that would have been_eafily granted them) I 
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tan account for it no other way, than that the kingdom of 
Scotland, being, as well as its king, under an interdid, the 
funeral fervice could ‘not have been regularly petformed over 
him in that country. Befides the report of James being killed 
in Hume-caftle, another prevailed, as if he had been’ carried 
out of the ba'tle by four ftrange ‘men; and another, that He 
went to Paleftine, where he ended his days before the holy 
fepulchré in a€ts of devotion and penitence,’ ‘To mention all 
‘the idle notions retailed by the vulgar on that head would be 
endiefs. The ftrongeft objeGtion to the body being buried 
at Shene is,’ that it was not begirt with the iron girdle. This, 
however; we ‘have only upon very vulgar authority; and as 


the chain, by the additions it had received, maft have been, _ 
at the time of James’s death, pretty ponderous, he might have | 


thought proper to lay it afide for that day; but I am inclined 
to think he never did wear it but upon certain ftated occafions. 
In a manufcript of the earl of Nith{dale, im the Scorch college 
at Paris, mention is made of a chained fkeleton being found 
‘in Oliver Cromwell’s time, wrapped up in a bull's hide, buried 
in Roxburgh -caftle; but chains were often.a part of ancient 
armour, and’ the ftory carries with it no fufficient authority 
to counterbalance the evidences I have brought on that head.’ 

in treating of the reign of James V. our author prefents us 
with an account, taken from the Harleian colle€tion of MSS. 
in the Britifh Mufeum, of the firft inftitution of the court of 
feffion in Scotland, with the names of the original members ; 
and the obfervations he makes on the inlet which was opened 
‘both to civil and religious tyranny, by that inftitution, are 
entirely conformable to found policy. How far the ere@ion of 
this court of judicature was atténded with a regular difpen- 
fation of the laws, and the impartial diftribution of juftice in 
Scotland, we may determine from the condemnation and bar- 
~barous execution of the mafter of Forbes and lady Glamis, 
which foon fucceeded that event. The laft of thefe tranfac- 
tions in particular was conduéted with fuch a total difregard of 
ali legal evidence, and every fentiment of humanity, that it 
fills us with indignation at that enormous abufe of civil power, 
which dared to fan@ify with the fpecious name of juftice, a 
crime that would have itartled the moft barbarous ages of 
feudal anarchy. 

The facility of James in abandoning the celebrated Bucha- 
nan to the fury of the clergy, is an incident which thofe who 


are acquainted with the writings of that elegant author, will | 


think of fufficient importance to be mentioned in a General 
Hiftory of Scotland ; fince it is not improbable that it proved in 
@ great meafure the caufe of the animofity which that hiftorian 
after- 
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afterwards difcovered againft the whole boule of Stuart. The 
Rory! is thus related by our author. 

« James had a ftrong turn.for poetry, mt had appointed 
the famous George Buchanan to be preceptor to-his natural 
fon, the prior of St. Andrew’s, afterwards the, regent-earl of 
Murray. Buchanan was then in great efteem, all over-Europe, 


for the harmony of his Latin verfification, and a vein of poetry 


fitted equally to fatire and panegyric, It is an.undoubted truth 


that, during the late and prefent reigns, for reafons..that have 


been explained in the courfe of this hiftory, church-prefer- 


‘ments had been generally obtained by court-intereft';. and. the 
clergy, at leaft the cloiftered part, of .them, were incredibly 


wicked and ignorant. Buchanan, ,while he.was abroad, had 
been tinétured with the proteftant. dofrines ;: and,..while he 
was tutor to the prior of St. Andrew’s, had wrote.a fatire upon 
the Francifcans, which fubje&ted him to a profecution; but it 


was dropt, upon his difowning ,himfelf. to -be. the author. 


James, who knew the falfity of that defence, foon after the 
death of his queen Magdalen, was fo much difgufted with the 


fame order, that,he employed Buchanan te write another fatire 


againft them, which he did ; but James thinking it too tame, 
and not fufficiently poignant, ordered him to write a third 
upon the fame fubject, and he performed i it with fufficient acri- 
mony ; which, to fay the truth,. is. the chief merit of the 
poem. ‘Though James, in honour, was obliged to have pro- 
tected the poet he had: employed, yet he meanly gave him up 
to the fury of that very clergy whom he fo, much defpifed ; for 
he fuffered Buchanan to be imprifoned; and he muft have 
been burnt alive, had ke not (the Mufes holding the cable, 
fays Drummond) efcaped from his jail, and fied ioto England.’ 

We thought it the more proper to give this anecdote.at: full 
length, as it muft certainly weaken the authority of that claf- 
fical and admired writer, in regard to fags that are either con- © 


“tradifed or not authenticated by other hiftorians. We may 


here likewife add, that the patronage under which Buchanan 
flourifhed in the fubfequent reign, which was that of the re- 
gent earl of Murray, might naturally difpofe him to too partial 
a reprefentation of the tranfactions fucceeding. this period. 
But though prefumptive arguments of this fort muft greatly 
affe&t the credibi ity cf every writer, we muft acknowledge, in 
jultice to Mr. Guthrie, that he never rejeéts the evidence 
of that refpe&table auther, nor indeed of any other hifto- 
rian, without fuch cogentand invincible reafons, as fufficiently 
vindicate his diflent. .We muft alfo here fubjoin, in farther 
confirmation.of the impartiality with which this liflory is con- 
ducted, that the author appears. to be wholly divefted of . that 
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attachment to particular fyftems, which has fo much biaffed 
the generality of hiftorians, His reprefentation of fa@s is faith- 
ful, candid, and confiltent; and he paints the: virtues and the 
vices, the foibles and the crimes, of his princes with a freedom 
and ingeauity that merit our higheft approbation. 


[To be concluded in out next.} 







MI. Liluftrations of Natural Hiftory. Wherein are exbibited up- 
wards of tavo hundred and forty Figures of Exotic Infe@s,. accard« 
ing to their different G:nera; very few of which have been bi- 
therto figured by any Author, being engraved and coloured from 
Nature, with toe great:/ Acarag, under the Auther’s own In- 
SpeBion, on fifty Copper plates. With a particular Defeription of 
each Inft?; inter/perfed. with yor and Refletions on the 
Nature and Properties of many of them. By D. Drury. Je 
which is added a Tranflation into French. 410, al, 125. 6d. ia 
boaras. White. | 


Tt ftudy of natural hiftory is attended with many difi- 

culties, arifing from various caufes; among which, that 
of forming adequate ideas of the vatious objeéts of which it 
confifts, is far from being the leaft. It cannot be expetted 
that every perfon who is defirous of contemplating the dif- 
ferent fpecies of beings diffeminated by Providence in different 
parts of this terraqueous globe, can acquire fpecimens of a va- 
riety almoft boundlefs. If-he has recourfe to authors who 
have contented themfelves with verbal defcriptions only, ‘hhow- 
ever excellent, he will find the tafk ‘tco difficult to be accom- 
plifhed. Even when the defcriptions are illuftuated with draw- 
ings of the obje& on copper-plates, unlefs thefe figures are ex- 
hibited in their natural colours, the delineations will often 
prove very defeftive; efpecially when the elegance of their co- 
lours form the greatcf part of their beauty. 

This is the method our author has purfued to remove the 
difficulty ; he has exhibited the fevera] infects in their proper 
colours, and defcribed them in a very accurate manner. 

© But this work (as the author obferves in his preface) can by no 
means be confidered as a complete one. The moft tranfitory view 
will confirm this. Nor can Itake any merit to myfelf by its pub- 
lication, unlefs the creat care that has been taken to give juft and 
accurate figures of “the fubjects, in which the different generical 
characters, ‘according to the feveral authors Lam acquainted with, 
are truly reprefented, will entitle me to any. 

‘ Indeed the many opportunities I have had of obferving the 
great tendency all kinds of infects have to perifh and decay, par- 
ticularly moths and butterflies, fir ft gave me the bint of prelerving 
them from oblivion, by thus d “lineating them upon paper. For 


thefe lafi-are of fuch tende © and delicate natures, that, however 
pleaii: ag 
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pleafing and agreeable they may be to our fight; they are not 

to be preferved with all their gay and ftriking plumage. — 
moft care can only fecure them to us fora few years; and if they 
are expofed to either air or funthine, we are quickly robbed of 
them ; the latter being capable, in a few months, of entirely de- 
ftroying their colours, and the former, in as fhort a fpace, will to. 
tally confume every part of them, leaving nothing behind but a 
little duft. ’ ; 

__ * Hence it is, Ihave been induced to give figures of foreign in- 
fe&ts. In profecuting which, the reader will tind many that has 
never before been defcribed by any author ; and if the preferving 
them, by this method, from the ravages of time, if the delight 
and amufement arifing from contemplating objects of this kind, or 
if an attempt to promote and encourage this branch of natural 
hiftory, meets with the encouragement I hope for, I muft affure 
the public no labour on my fide fhall be wanting to render it com- 
plete, by adding future volumes, as the fubjects I thall receive fram 
abroad, and my own leifure, will enable me to do; and this, I flatter 
myfelf I thall be able to accomplith by the means of a few ingenious 
gentlemen fituated in different parts of the world, whofe correfpon- 
dence I am honoured with, and by whiofe affiftance | fhall be able 
fometimes to give a tolerable hiftory of an infect, or as much of it 
a8 has fallen within their obfervation, by which means new fubjeéts 
of fpeculation, fome unnoticed circumftances in infect life, may arife 
that cannot fail of being a valuable embellifhment. 

We hope encouragement will not be wanting; as a work 
of this kind, executed by fo accurate an artift, muit prove a 
very acceptable prefent tovevery lover of natural hiftory, and 
reflect honour both on the author and our country. Some 
years fince, M. Roefel, publifhed, in the German language, 
a Hiftory of Infeds, illuftrated with copper-plates, elegantly 
coloured from nature. This work, Mr. Miller, a very inge- 
nious engraver, undertook to publifh, with large additions ; 
and a few numbers of it accordingly appeared; but at laft 
was dropped for want of encouragement. However, as the 
ingenious Mr. George Edwards, who favoured the world with 
a Hiftory of Birds, &c. was not difappointed. we hope this au- 
thor will meet with the fame indulgence, as he appears {0 well 
qualified to fucceed that able artift. q 

We fhall conclude this article with the followihg curious ob- 
fervations on a fpecies of infects, known in England under 
the name of dragon fly ; as we do not remember to have feen 
any remark fo complete on the changes, &c. of that wonderful 
infee. 

‘It is not eafy (fays our author) to determine whether they 
fould be ranked among the water-infe&s or thofe of the land, nor 
fhall I attempt. here to afcertain it, my prefent bufinefs being only 
to relate the feveral circumftances attending them during their re- 
fpective ftates, in which they are pafling from the egg to the com- 
plete animal: and although thefe obiervations have’ been confined 


to our Englifh ones, yet they fo exaétly agree and coincide with 


thofe of foreign countries, as my correfpondents have affured me, 
that 
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that their nature and behaviour appear to be jut the fame; fo that 
what ‘is obfervable.in ours, is at the fame time applicable to the 
whole genus, wherever found. 

‘ If we take a curfory view of the different ranks of animals chat 
inhabit our globe, we thail hardly find one that canexcite our won+ 
der and aftonifhment more than this genus; nor is it from that ge- 
neral ignorance of the infect world, that reigns { ftrongly in thefe 
kingdoms, that Iam emboldened fo fay this; but if-we refle&t that 
the beafts, birds, and reptiles, are furnithed with powers for living _ 
only in the air, and thateven the aMmphibious tribés can perform 
the office of refpiration only in that element; if we alfo confider 
that fithes, on the contrary, are unabie to refpire;but in water, and 
when deprived of that mut certainly perith ; -we cannot but cons 
clude, that ali thefe animals are moft wiiely fitted with means and 
faculties for filling up the refpeétive orders and ranks wherein they 
are placed: but let us caft our eyes on the fabjects I am about to 
defcribe, and there behold a tribe of beings, who, as foon as the 
leave their eggs, fubfitt for a certain nnmber of months, I had al- 
moft faid years, creeping and {wimming in the liquid element, are 
there invefted with organs and powers for exifting, and weathering 
out the utmoft feverity and.intemperance of the winter ; ; that, -af- 
terwards, as the {pring and fummer advances, and the period ar- 
rives when they are to appear'in other forms, in the {pace of half 
an hour, thofe very organs and powers, that before enabled them 
to live under water, fhould be {fo entirely altered, the very nature 
and abilities of the creatures fo changed, as to permit them to quit 
their former element and place of retidence, infomuch that the re- 
maining parts of their lives is {pent in the open-air, furnithed with 
wings, and flying about in the full glee of wanton liberty ; that, 
in a very few weeks after, having performed the bufinefs .of gene- 
ration, the fame animals’ fhould die of mere old age, with their 
wings quite ragged and worn out, their ftrength exhgufted, and all 
the powers of their bodies loft by a total imbecility and weaknets, 
which, but a little before, enabled them to tranfport themfelves 
through the: air with the fwiftnefs of a bird. If, I fay, we refieét 
on all thefe circumftances, we cannot but allow them to be objects 
of a very extraordinary nature, and well adapted for leading the 
mind to the contemplation of their Supreme Avthor, who has 
thought proper:to exhibit to us thefe kinds of infeéts, thus dif- 
fering from almoft all the animals in the creation. 

« They have been varioufiy named by different authors, owing 
perhaps to the time when they wrote, or the progrefsnatural hiftory 
had made in the world. Some have called them by the name of 
dragon-fly, others, adder-bolt, balance-fly, peria, libellula or 
libeila. I fhall prefer the laft, as conveying an idea well known to 
Englith adepts. 

‘ The caterpillars of them ali liwe in ponds and ftagnant waters, 
that are unditurbed by cattle, during the greateft part of their 
lives, and make their appearance under three general forms, there 
being but little difference in the colours or marks of their refpec+ 
tive tribes; the various {izes and fhapes being the chief obfervable 
circumftance attending them. They are all furnifhed with fix legs, 
and have each of them four little membraneous fubftances iffuing 
from the back, or upper part of the thorax; that are the follicles, 
or cafes, w herein the wings are inclofed. When the young cater- 
pillars iffue from their confinement in the eggs, there is no appear 
ance of thefe cafes, nor till a confiderable time after; but as they 
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arrive to a maturer ftate, they become more confpicuous, and, like 
the young leaves of trees, that open and expand themfelves on the 
arrival of | {pring, their appearance increafes, till, having approached 
the period when they are to forfake their former habitations, and 
become inhabitants of the air, thefe wing cafes have then arrived to 
their due fize. They are all of them, from the largeft to the 
fmalleft, armed with a ftrong oftenfive weapon, which ferves them, 
and is, indeed, the means they are endued with, for obtaining 
their food. The ftrength anti power that thefe animals difcover in 
the ufe of this inftrument, is very fingular and extraordinary. 
There are two joints to it, one about the middle, the other under- 
neath the mouth, clofe to the throat; and in fome, when it is clofed 
or contratted, it appears faftened to the face of the creature, by 
fitting it fo exaétly as to forma perfeét mafk ;, covering the mouth, 
and reaching almoft as high as the eyes. In others it is made to fit 
only the cube part of the mouth, and, when at reft, is drawn up 
clofe underneath it. At the extremity of thofe that are extended, 
may be obferved two very ftrong and remarkable fangs; that, 
fhutting overeach other, forma pair of forceps, of fuch ftrength, 
that few, if any of their captives, can efcape, if once inclofed 
therein. 

‘ The motions of thefe creatures in the water, particularly thofe 
of the largeft fize, is very flow, feldom exercifing any fwiftnefs or 
activity, unlefs they are difturbed or threatened with danger ; in 
which cafe they can tranfpert themfelves to places of more fecurity, 
with the quickne({s or agility of a fifh; butin general they appear 
to have fo little inclination to move, that I have often feen them, I 
mean thofe which I have kept in glafs bowls, remaining in-their re- 
{pective places above a week together, and could not difcover the 
leait motion in them, unlefs under the circumftance above men- 
tioned, or when they had feen their prey, and were advancing to 
feize it. Some of thefe caterpillars fix themfelves to fome little 
ftick, or flraw, &c. that they find in the water, and there remain, 
as I faid before, without ftirring ; while others are more frequently 
feen in motion among the thickeft part of the roots and plants that 
poe there, routing and fearching for thofe fmall animals inha- 

iting that part, which are their proper food. This averfion to 
motion, fo apparent in fome of thefe infects, appears to me to be 
the effect of an extraordinary cunning and fagacity; and may be 
confidered as the principal means by which they obtain their prey : 
for while they continue thus motionlefs in the water, the {mall 
animals, who conftitute their proper food, approach them with lefs 
fear than they would otherwife do, not fufpeéting their grand 
enemy lies upon the watch to feize them, the moment they come 
within his reach; but no fooner has their infenfibility of danger 
brought them within a fimall diftance of thefe deftruétive weapons, 
mentioned before, being placed under their mouths, but that very 
inftant they dart upon them with the utmoft rapidity, fuddenl 
throwing their forceps, and feizing them with as much eagernels 
as a pike does the unwary gudgeon: they then bring their forceps 
e to their mouths with their prey in it, and feaft on their trem- 
bling captive. Nor is their voracious nature lefs aftonifhing ;.and 
the greedinefs with which the large ones feize other {mall animals, 
would hardly gain belief among perfons entirely ignorant of this 
ftudy. Ihave feen one of them, in lefs than an hour’s fpace, de- 
vour three infects, each of which was full two-thirds as big as it- 


delf; but, in general, the fimall ones are the facrifices made by the 
* greater, 
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reater, for as their food confifts altogether of animals lefs than 
themfelves, they neither {pare the caterpillars of the leffer libelle, 
‘nor confine themfelves to thofe belonging to other tribes. They 
will eagerly prey upon the different kinds of cads, or caterpillars 
of the phryganz ; great numbers of whom, at certain feafons, quit 


‘thofe hufks or cafes they make and {wim about, with iefs fear and 


dread than in the early part of the fpring. Ihave alfo feen the 
caterpillars of the nota fpettas or boat-flies, devoured by them ; 
and, not feldom, the {mall blood-worms, as they are called: In 


“fhort there are but few of the leffer animals that I.ve in the water, 


but, when once they get within reach of their inftruments, will 
certainly fall viétims to thefe frefh-water leviathans., 

‘ Icould never obferve that thefe caterpillars ever threw off any 
exuvia, or kin, in their progrefs from the egg to the complete ani. 
mal, as moft other infects Yo that live in the open air; neither 
could I ever perceive any difference between the caterpillars and 
chryfalifes of this genus in their outward forms; the fame voracious 
behaviour, in feizing and devouring their prey, reigning both in 
ene and the other: but that they internally undergo fome material 
alteration, when paffing their refpective ftates, is what I do not 
entertain the leaft doubt of ; as the organs of refpiration during the 
creature’s life in the water, appear to me to be under a neceflity of 
receiving a great alteration, when they are to perform the fame of- 
fice in fo different a medium as the air. Nor can I fuppofe this bu- 
finefs to be done in fo quick and fudden a manner, as the fhort 
{pace of time in which the creature would then be paffing from the 
caterpillar-ftate to the perfect one would permit, without having 
the inteftines prepared, as it were, and fitted by fome previous . 
change. However as this is conjecture only, I fhall dwell no longer 
on this head; my prefent purpofe being to point out, and defcribe 
their general circumftances and behaviour. . 

‘ When the caterpillars of the refpe€live fpecies have arrived to. 
their full growth, and nature informs them that they are to-quit 
their former element of water, for one, wherein they are to appear 
invefted with very different powers, they prepare for this extraor- 
dinary change ; and creeping up the fticks, ftraws, or plants they 
find for their purpofe, whofe tops grow out of the water, they 
entirely quit that element, and, ftopping at about fix or eight 
inches above its furface, there fix thasiaiven and continue fome 
time, till their internal form, growing too big -to be confined 
within the fkin, that a few minutes afterwards will be entirely 
thrown off, on a fudden that part of it which covers the thorax, 
fplits or burfts on the upper-fide, and the creature, pufhing out its 
head, next difengages its fore-legs, which faftening to any fub- 
ftance within its reach, draws gently the remainder of its body. and © 
legs entirely out, juft as a man draws his leg out of a boot, leav- 
ing its flough or {kin fticking in its piace, and in the exaét form 
wherein it appeared itfelf but a few moments before. Having thus 

uitted its former covering, it waits for the wings to expand them- 
elves, and grow to their proper fize; being before confined within 
thofe fmall cafes I mentioned were placed on the back. In about 
half an hour, if the weather is favourable, this extraordinary ope - 
ration is completed; and the wings having arrived to their proper 
fize, the creature generally makes an etiort, to try its ftrength ; 
well knowing, that if it fails in attempting to fly, without being 
endued with a fufficient degree of it, it muft certainly fall into that 
water it lately quitted, and there perifh; but baving made feveral 
a motions 
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motions with its wings, and finding its power equal to its defire, it 
fuddenly flies into the air, and there fills. up a character as different 
from the former as one element is from the other. At the time 
this change is accomplifhing, the inftrument or weapon for catch- 
ing their prey, before mentioned, by an effect of nature, totally 
difappears, and not the leaft veftige of it then remains ; the mouth, 
indeed, is furnifhed with jaws, and thofe of a very extraordinary 
form, dividing themfelves both horizontally and perpendicularly, 
but no part of them appears extended beyonded the reft, or have 
the leaft appearance of being furnifhed with an inftrument like what 
they had in their former ftate. 

‘ Hitherto I have confidered thefe creatures only in their infant 
or incomplete ftates ; wherein the faculties and powers they are en« 
dued with, are entirely different from thofe of their perfect and 
complete ones. In the former I havedefcribed them fwimming and 
groveling about in the ‘water, preying upon the leffer kinds of in- 
feéts, being incapable of fubfifting for any length of time out of 
that element; in the Jatter we muft view them capable of flying in 
the open air, and conveying themfelves from place to place. If they 
are then confined to the limits of a {mall pond, they are now ca- 
pable of roving from tree to tree, and from field to field, darting 
and fkimming along with all the rapidity and feeming joy, that a 
being fenfible of, and exulting in its.own powers, can be fuppofed 
to do; in fhort we muft now view them in fhapes fo diftinct and 
different from their former ones, that they hardly feem to bear any 
relation to each other, except in their nature and appetites; for al- 
though they appear ina far more elegant drefsthan when they were 
in their caterpillar-ftates, yet thefe are juft the fame, the fame vo- 
racious inclinations fubfifting now as formerly ; hunting after, and 
preying upon, the leffer genera, with the fame eagernefs and defire 
as they did when inhabitants of the water. Incredible numbers of 
{mali moths, bees, flies with four and two wings, are the daily fa- 
crifices offered to the infatiable appetites of thefe hungry gluttons; 
and where they devoured one infect in the water, they now deftroy 
an hundred, if the mildnefs of the feafon will permit them to range 
about in queft of them. In rainy weather they feldom or ever move ; 
nor when the wind is very ftrong and boifterous. Indeed it is not 
to be wondered at. The {mall infects, who are their preper food, 
being prevented by the fame reafons from being abroad, confe- 
quently are an impediment to thofe motives, that fo ftrongly induce 
the libellas to fly about. During fuch inclement times they gene- 
rally fhelter themfelves from the wind, &c. being fufpended by their 
feet in a perpendicular pofition on fome twig, that is remote and 
feparate from any boughs, waiting in that manner, without any mo- 
tion, for better weather and funfhine. ' 

‘If we attentively confider thefe creatures, either in their cater- 
piliar or complete ftates, we cannot help concluding them to be a 
rank of beings, of greater benefit and advantage to mankind than 
they appear to be at firft view; for, not to mention their being an- 
nual ‘ minifters of nature,” they are appointed, by the great Go- 
vernor of the univerfe, as grand inftruments for affifting to preferve 
that equilibrium fo apparently reigning through the infeét world ; 
and which all, who have made any progrefs in the ftudy of natural 
hiftory, unanimoufly confefs. Hence the voracious difpofition of 
the libellas, is wifely made to anfwer a moft neceflary and beneficial 
purpofe; andthe great numbers of fmall infeéts, who are daily fa- 


erificed to their iniatiable appetites, both in their caterpillar as well 
, — tr 
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as complete ftates, is as ftrong an inftance as any I know, of the ne-: 
ceflity and propriety of the exiltence of thefe animals.. The gene- 
ral principle reigning through the whole animal St oat of the 
ftronger preying on the weak and defencelefs, can hardly be ex- 
plained to the purpofe of being ufeful. to mankind, and agreeable 
to the laws of nature, in any one inftance more, than is evidently, 
to be obferved in the fubjects I have been defcribing. The leait. 
reflection will confirm this, for if the food of the libellas, when in 
their complete forms, had confifted of the leaves of plants, like the 
locuft genus, and not of thofe {mall infects they now prey on; or 
had it, like the beetle tribe, confifted of the fuperfluous parts of 
nature, as the putrid carcafes of dead animals, rotten wood, &c,’ 
how great a chafm would there have been in the univerfal chain ? 
How evident and confpicuous would it have appeared ?. And how 
could the vaft number of fmall infe&ts, increafing every day during 
the fummer, be refrained and leffened:? What genus of. the tran- . 
fparent-winged clafs could poflibly have performed this bufinefs 
fimply? Or could all the génera of flies, and even birds that we 
know of, have accomplifhed this end? Could all the dipterz, . or 
any other kinds that prey on the leffer genera, have prevented fuch 
an increafe of them, as to become in a little time a plague too great 
tobe borne? No. The Almighty Creator has moft wifely confti- 
tuted this genus for executing his commands, in the manner I have 
defcribed; and, for this reafon, they mutt be confidered as beings : 
of greater confequence than the inconfiderate part of mankind al- 
low them to be. eto 

‘ Nor is this the only advantage arifing from their exiftence., The 
ftill waters, where thefe creatures are inhabitants during their in- 
fant ftate, are, in fome degree, by their afliftance, prelerved {weet 
and good, that otherwife might corrupt and putrify; for the 
motion the waters receive by thefe infects is not trifling ; the re- 
fpiration they perform in that element, being obfervable by a clofe 
attention, which, together with that, and the motion of thoufands 
of other infects, does in fome meafure contribute to keep it {weet 
and wholefome.’ 





III. Memoirs of Agriculture, and other Oceconomical Arts, By 
Robert Doffie, E/g. Vol. Il. ‘8v0. 5s. Nourfe. 


ie appears from the Preface to this volume, that fome un- 

forefeen accidents had prevented its being publithed fo early 
as was originally intended ; and that the fame caufes ftill ope- 
rate fo much, that the editor has been obliged to delay the 
continuation of the Proceedings of the Scciety for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce, till another opportu- 
nity. We are forry for any retardment in the profecution of a 
work which promifes to be attended with fuch advantage to 
the public as thefe Memoirs ; but we have had fo frequent oc- 
cafion of remarking the precipitancy of a certain other fociety 
in the publication of their Tranfaétions, that we cannot help 
looking upon any circumftance which favours a proper delibe- 
ration in that point, as a matter conducive to the reputation of 
I 3 : thofe 
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thofe who are concerned in the work. We are alfo informed 
in the Preface, that fome of the papers inferted in this volume, 
have formerly appeared in print, alone, or in fome mifcella- 
neous compilations ; but that all of them, one er two only 
excepted, had been furreptitioufly obtained by the editors, and 
were publifhed in a very incorre&t manner. For thefe reafons, 
as well as that all the pieces which the fociety thought proper 
to lay before the public, fhould be preferved in one repofitory, 
where they might always be found, they are now republifhed 
in this colleétion. . 

The firft article in this volume is an account of an improved 
method of cultivating lucern. In drilling, or tranfplanting 
this grafs, three feet four inches is the common diftance ad- 
vifed to be made betwixt the rows; but from thefe experi- 
ments it is found, that exaétly half that diftance, or one foot 
eight inches, is fufficient ; and that in a field fo laid out, the 
crop is actually greater than where the ufual method had been 
followed. It appears, at the fame time, to be afcertained 
from thefe experiments, that in the cultivation of lucern, as 
well as the other prodnéts of agriculture, the broad-caft me- 
thod of hufbandry is greatly iuperior to the drill; a point 
which feems now to be fully agreed upon by the moft ap- 
proved writers on the fubjec. 

The fecond article contains dire€tions for making a cheap, 
ftrong, durable, and handfome coping for walls. 

The next is an account of a method of making mortar, 
which will be impenetrable to moifture, acquire great hard- 
nefs, and be exceéding durable ; prefumed to be that ufed by 
the ancients. ‘This is fo valuable an improvement, that it 
would be unpardonable not to give a particular account of the 
preparation. 

“© Take of unflacked lime, and of fine fand, in the proportion of 
one part of the lime to three parts of the fand, as much as a la- 
bourer can well manage at once: and then, adding water gra- 
dually, mix the whole well together by means of a trowel, till it be 
reduced to the confiftence of martar. Apply it immediately, while 
it is yet hot, tothe purpofe, either of mortar, as a cement to brick 
or ftone ; or of plafter for the furface of any building. It will then 
ferment for fome days, in drier places ; and afterwards gradually | 
concrete or fet;.and become hard. But in a moift place it will 
continue foft for three weeks or more; though it will, at length, 
attain a firm confiftence, even if water have fuch accefs to it fo as 
to keep the furface wet the whole time. After this, it will acquire 
a ftone-Jike hardnefs; and refift all moifture. 

«« The perfection of this mortar depends on the ingredients be- 
yng thoroughty blended together; and the mixture’s being. applied 
immediately after to the place where it is wanted. In order to this, 


about five labourers fhould be employed for mixing the mortar, to 
attend one perfon, who applies it.” ' 


We 
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We are told that chalk-lime, which is the kind moft com- 
monly ufed'at London, is unfit for the purpofe, on account of 
the flints it contains, which render ii neceflary to be tkreened 
before it can be tempered with the water and fand. Previous 
to fkreening, however, the lime muft be flacked; and the - 
flacking it before it be mixed.with the fand, prevents its a&ting 
on that ingredient, fo as to produce their incorporation; 
which power it lofes, in a great degree, after its combination 
with the quantity of water that faturates it. The lime for 
this purpofe, therefore, muft be that made of lime-ftone, fhells, 
or marble ; and the ftronger it is, the mortar will be propor 
tionably the better. 

Befides an attention to the kind of lime to- be ufed in. mak- 

ing this mortar, what is intended for it fhould be carefully 
kept from the accefs of air, as it will readily attra& moifture, 
and lofe proportionably that power of aéing on the fand to 
produce an incorporation. It is alfo advifed to exclude the fun 
and wind from the mortar for fome days after it is applied, 
that its drying too quickly may not prevent the due conti- 
nuance of the fermentation, which is neceflary to favour the 
action of the lime on the fand. 
- This mortar is attended with very particular advantages ; 
for it may be ufed, and will even attain a perfe& induration, 
though moifture have accefs to it when it is applied; and 
while it is fermenting and fetting, it is extremely beneficial 
for preventing the oufing of water through the floors, or walls 
of houfes, where the common method would have no effeét. 
‘When a very great hardnefs and firmnefs are required in this 
mortar, the ufing of fkimmed milk, inftead of water, either 
wholly, or in part, will prcduce the defired effe& ; and in this 
circumftance likewife, the preparation is imagined to refemble 
that of the ancients. 

The fourth article prefents us with obfervations on the coms 
parative utility of the drill and broad-calt methods of huf- 
bandry ; and on the turnep cabbage. The comparative merit 
of the drill and broad-caft methods, has already been placed 
in fo clear a light, by the accurate and induftrious Mr. Young, 
that the matter feems now to be fully determined: we fhall, 
therefore, only obferve, that the refult of thefe eaperiments is 
fimilar to thofe of that author, 

The fucceeding Memoir contains further obfervations on 
the qualities, culture, and ufe, as well as an efculent plant, 
as in agriculture, of the turnep-rooted cabbage ; ; and an ac- 
count of a method of raifing melons in bark, without any 
earth or dung. | The laft of thefe being uncommon, we fhall 


extra& it, 
14 © Pre- 
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‘ Prepare a bed of caft tanners bark, about four feet deep, fix 
feet wide, and twelve feet in length within-fide the frame; to be 
covered with four fath-lights when finifhed. No rain, or water, is 
to be admitted, by any means: for that will hinder the fweating 
and heat of the bark-—This bed is to be prepared about a month 
beforehand for receiving the feed : and March will do well for this 
purpofe for private ufe —When the bed becomes warm (which ge- 
nerally happens in about twenty days, or little more) a few feeds 
are to be fieeped in a little warm milk, in a tea-cup, or {mall 
earthen vefiel; and pluaged into the bark-bed for abort thirty-fix 
hours, to promote its vegetation. Then open four holes in the 
bed, ‘at equal diftances, cf nine inches diameter, and about five 
inches deep: having in readinefs about a peck of pounded bark 
(faw-duit like) to place at the bottom of the holes, three inches 
thick, On this place the feeds: prefling them with the finger a 
little. This done, cover the feeds two inches thick with the, fame 
powder of bark, as was put at the bottom: preffing it down clole 
with’ the hand. This is all that 1s needful to be done in planting ; 
and js all eafy enough. | 

‘ When the plants are adyanced to a proper fize, make choice 
of the beit; and take the others away, at pieafure, as the cafe re- 
Guires: giving them proper pruning, and as much warm air, as 
poflibly can be, through the fummer: as is ‘done in the’ common 
mcthods, 

‘ By this practice, I have for feveral years palt, raifed as good 

elons of divers kinds, as were ever brought to table: and that 
without earth, dung, or water. © fee ) 

‘-T really think the fruit of the melon plants, fo managed, is 
better-taited than that of thofe raifed on flinking dunghills ; and, 
perhaps, more wholefome too.’ : Bs a : 


Articles fixth, feventh, and eighth, contain further expert- 
mients to determine the comparative advantages of the drill 
and broad-caft hufbandry,. three accounts of the cultivation of 
burnet, and obfervations on cole-feed. at Cae 

The next fubje& is a method of brining corn, to prevent 
fmut ; with general obfervations on the nature and caufes of 
{mut. The method of brining which is; here recommended, 
and has been fuccefsfully pra@ifed by the inventor for thirty 
years, is thus related in the Memoirs. — ye * 


‘ A tub isto be procured, that has a hole at the bottom ; in 
which a ftaff, and a tap-hofe, are to be fixed over a wifp of ftraw; 
to preventany {mall pieces of lime paffling, (as in the brewing-way). 
This done, putin feventy gallons of water; and then a corn 
bufliel heaped fuil of ftone-hme unflacked ; ftirring it well till the 
whole be diffolved, or mixed; and letting it ftand about thirty 
hours. Afterwards run it off into another tub, as clear as may be, 
in the manner practifed for beer. ‘This generally produces about 
a hogthead of good ftrong lime water. To this add three pecks of 
falt: which will weigh forty-two pounds ; and, with a little ftirring, 
will foon diffolve.: ‘Thus there is obtained a proper pickle for the 
purpofe of brining, aitd liming the feed-wheat, without any man- 
ner of obftacle. This is preterable to the common way; and 
greatly facilitates the drilling, where that method of culture ig 
wled. 
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£ In this liquor fteep the wheat in a broad-bottomed batket of 
about twenty-four inches diameter, and twenty inches depth, made 
on purpofe for large fowings : ‘running in the grain’ gradually in 
fmal} quantities, from. ten or twelve daltons up to fixteen’ pallens Hy 
and ftirring it, What floats muft be tkimmed.of with a. ftrainer; 
and mutt not be fown. Then draw up, the bafket, to drain over 
the pickle for a few minutes.—The whole of this operation may be 
performed within half an hour ; and the feed will be duly pickled. 
After which proceed as before.—Tbis done, the ‘wheat will be fit 
for fowing in twenty-four hours, if required. But if. defigned for 
drilling, it will-be found beft. two cays after the pickling. And if 
it be prepared four or five days before-hand, in either cafe it makes 
no difference at all, that I know of. ‘But, in the cafe of drilling, 
fhouid the feed be clammy, and ftick to the notches in the dril]- 
hox, more lime muft be added to the lime-water. Here the mafter 
muf ufe his dire4ion, as the cafe requires. For fome.lime hag 
much more drying and aftringent qualities in it than other.—If fea- 
water can be obtained conveniently, lefs falt will fuffice. But fome 
will be found neceffary even then: otherwifeylight grains will not 
float: a thihg which is of more confequence than is generally ima- 
gined. Tirefe light grains ought, therefore, to be carefully {kimmed 
off; and thrown afide for poultry, &c.” | 


The tenth article affords obfervations on pine-trees, and 
larches, refpecting the advantages of planting them, and fome 
ufeful particulars in the method of it. 

“Thé eleventh, is an abridgment of, and obfervations on, 
the contents of a Treatife on the Difeafes of Corn, while grow- 
ing ; written in Italian, by count Ginanni, and lately -pre- 
fented by him to ‘the fociety. From ‘the account here’ given 
of this work, it appears, that the author has treated the fub- 
je& in a very learned and élaborate manner ; ‘that he has’read, 
and colleéted the opinions of all preceding writers, who could 
afford any information for his purpofe ; and that he has added 
fach obfervations of his own, as occurred to him, either from 
reafoning on principles, or examining facts. It would feem, 
however, as if the count was much more diffufive than necef- 
fary, though it is acknowledged to contain almoft every thing 
that has hitherto been advanced on the fubjeét. The prin- 
cipal difeafes to which count Ginanni imagines corn to be li- 
able while growing, are four in numbet, viz. La Ruggine del 
Grano, la Filigine del Grano, Il Grano Carbone, and I! Grano 
Ghiottone. 'Thefe anfwer to blafting, fmutting, the bag-fmut, 
and mildew. 

’ The fecond capital- difeafe of growing corn, treated of by 
count Ginanni in this work, and which hé calls /a Filigine del 
Grano, clearly correfponds with one of thofe morbid affedions, 
generally termed among us, the /mutting of corn. . For we give 
the fame appellation ‘of fimut alfo to another difeafe, which 


the count very juftly confiders as of a different fpecies, and 
: : treats 
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treats of by the name of i/ Grano Carbone. To exprefs thefe 
two difeafes by the correfpondent names ufed among us, the 
Carbone may be interpreted bag-/mut ; and the Filigine, loofe- 
faut. It is acknowledged that count Ginanni defcribes the 
loofe-fmut with great accuracy ; but the editor remarks that, 
though he has mentioned the opinions of various authors, he 
is entirely filent with regard to animalcule, which are fuppofed to 
be the caufe of the difeafe. The precautions recommended 
by the count for the prevention of loofe-fmut, are, to fow the 
grains of corn at a diftance from each other; to keep the 

round clear of weeds; and to avoid the ploughing fome lands 
4n time of bad winds. 

The remaining capital difeafes of corn are treated of by 
the count with the fame care and attention as the two former. 
This Memoir, however, is chiefly valuable for the learned and 
ingenious commentaries with which we are favoured by the edi- 
tor, who, on account of the labour he has beftowed on this 
curious and important fubje&, is highly intitled to approba- 
tion. 

Befides the capital difeafes abovementioned, the count has 
enumerated fix more of -inferior note ; but for a particular acs 
count of thefe we refer our readers to the Memoir. 

The twelfth article contains a relation of various me- 
thods of rearing and fattening hogs, verified by experiments. 

In the fucceeding number, we are prefented with obferva- 
tions on making bread ; exhibiting the means of diftinguifhing 
good corn ; the weight of wheat, and the proportion afforded 
by it of fine flour, bran, and bread ; the compofition and fub- 
fequent management of bread.—Methods of preferving yeait, 
and making leven to anfwer the ends of it; and the means of 
procuring bread from other cheap ingredients, where corn is 
wanting. 

The editor very juftly obferves, that there are feveral of the 
domeftic arts, which, though conftantly pracifed, are, in 
general, far from being perfe&Jy underftood ; and that this is 
chietly the cafe with refpe&t to bread. We agree with the edi- 
tor in opinion, that there are feveral kinds of efculent roots, 
which, if mixed with a fmall proportion of a farinaceous fub- 
ftance, would afford a wholefome and palatable bread; and 
it were to be wifhed that, during a fcarcity of corn, the pre- 
judices of the poorer fort of people could’ be reconciled to the 
ufe of fuch a fubftitute. The roots which the editor mentions, 
as beft adapted for anfwering the purpofes of bread, are thofe 
of the potatoe, turnep, carrot, and Jerufalem artichoke. 

The next article is an account of the late introdudion of 


the true or palmated | rhubarb, into Great Britain; with ob- 
fervations 
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fervations on the proper method of cultivating, and coring it, 

in order to obtain the roots in a ftate meee fit for the pur-, 
fe of medicine, 

The fucceeding number contains an account of the qualities, 
culture, and ufe, of a very valuatie fpecies of potatoe, lately 
brought into cultivation in England. This root, which the 
editor diftinguifhes by the name of the Bedfordthire potatoe, 
from the place where it firft began to be largely cultivated, 
is of the conglomerated kind, and appears to be extremely 
prolific. 

The fixteenth article prefents: us witha catalogue of ma- 
chines and models in the repofitories of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, ' 

The next relates obfervations on the culture and ufe of ti- 
mothy-grafs, bird-grafs, burnet, and turnep-cabbage. The 
fucceeding number is on the culture, produét, and ufe of ‘the 
turnep-rooted cabbage, in feeding theep. And the nineteenth 
article is an account of a profitable method of fowing turneps 
in the intervals of acrop of beans. 

Thie laft article in this volume contains obfervations on the 
murrain or peltilential difeafe of neat cattle, the methods of 
preventing the infeétion, and the medicinal treatment of the 
beafts when feized with it. 

This article, which appears to be the produétion of the edi- 
tor of thefe Memoirs, is drawn up with great accuracy, judg- 
ment, and learning. After giving a general account of the 
murrain, the author enters upon a difcuffion of fome of the 
moft material points of its hiftory ; fuch as the fufceptibility 
of cattle as to its infetion, thé conveyance of the contagion, 
and the means hitherto propofed either for the prevention or 
cure of the diltemper. On the firft of thefe heads he obferves, 


that an original murrain never makes its appearance but after 


fome prevalent caufe has weakened the habit of the beafts in 
general; fuch as very fevere cold, or repeated alterations of 
heat and cold in the weather, a moift and putrid air, and a 
fcarcity of wholefome food. He obferves alfo, that the fame 
principle of a debilitated ftate of body holds good with re- 
fpect to the particular beafts which are feized with the di- 
ftemper. 

Concerning the propagation of the murrain, Mr. Doffie 
we think very juftly refutes the common opinion of its being 
communicated by the air, like other contagious difeafes. ‘ There 
is no clear faét, fays he, which in the leaft proves this no- 
tion; and the univerfal failure of the preventive means founded 
on that idea, furnifhes the itrongeft arguments againft it.’ Ie 
would appear from a number of obfervations, that cattle are 
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never infected, but by an actual conveyance of the contagious 
matter, by means of conta& of a found beaft with one that is 
difeafed; or with fome other body, which receives firft the vi- 
relent matter from fuch beaft. 

In regard to the means hitherto propofed either for the pre- 
vention or cure of ‘this diftemper, we entirely agree with the 
author in opinion, that they are actually calculated to prove 
rather injurious than falutary, upon the principle‘of the diftem- 
per being originally the confequence of weaknels. 

The author remarks, that the time betwixt the beafts receiv-. 
ing the infe&tion, and the perceptible effects of it, is not yet 
precifely afcertained by accurate obfervations ; that, in general, 
appearances will be found in three or four days; though, in 
fome initances, they may not come on till fix or feven; or, if 
the difeafe be flight, till ten days after the infeflion. He 
entirely difapproves of the method of inoculating for the mur- 
rain ; as it is evident from faéts that it neither renders the 
cattle lefs liable to future infe&tion, nor leffens the virulence of 
the diftemper. 

It would lead us too far beyond our bounds to enter into 
fuch a minute detail of this Memoir as the importance of: th¢ 
fubje&& requires ; we fhall therefore only obferve in general, 
that it deferves to be perufed by every agricultural reader z 
and it gives us pleafure to find that the author intends pro- 
fecuting the fubject ftill more at large in another treatife. 





IV. The Weft Indian: @ Comedy, ds it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane. By the Author of The Brothers. 8a. 


is.6d. Griffin. 


B fins reception which this Comedy has met with from the 

public, may be fairly faid to place it above moft dra- 
matic performances which have appeared fince we firit under- 
vook the tafk of monthly criticifim. We faw it performed with 
pleafure ; but having been long accuftomed to-the fplendid im- 
pofitions of a theatre, forebore to give our judgment till we had 
difpafMionately perufed it in the clofet, Even there it has ftood 
the teft; and though we might point out a few flight imper- 
feftions, we fhould, .on this occafion,*be afhamed of our own 
fagacity. In thort we have been in fuch a manner forced along 
by the magic of the fcene, that we have had neither leifure 
nor inclination to look on any objeéts which arofe within its 
circle, but fuch as afforded pleafure; and it would be un- 
pardonable in us now to retrace the path, in hopes to difcover 
thorns where before. we had only trod on flowers, 
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If we offer one obfervation which may feem at firft_fight to 
the difadvantage of this piece, the reader will eafily perceive 
that it can by no means tend to depreciate its general powers 
of entertainment. Take away from Belcour the account of his 
firft arrival at the Cuftom-houfe, where he thought himfelf at 
liberty to treat thofe who crouded about him, like flaves, toge~ 
ther with two or three other local allofions, and his character 
might ferve for that of any young man educated in a foreign 
country who’has great prepenfities to do right, accompanied 
at the fame fimie with fome over-ruling paffions which every 
moment threaten to render his: beft qualities ufelefs. We .are 
willing neverthelefs to pay all poflible refpe& to our author’s 
merit in refpe& of the hero of his piece ; but had we undertaken 
to draw the portrait, we fhould not have paid fo great a compli- 
ment to the Weft Indies, a place by no means famous for giv- 
ing birth to men of extraordinary abilities or uncommon virtue, 
He who would look for: the true defignations of a Creole, will 
rather find them in the hafty outlines of Lovel, in High Life 
below Stairs, than inthe moft laboured fcenes of this finifhed 
comedy. Loyel is reprefented asthe flave of idle prodigality, 
rather than the difpenfer of ufeful munificence; nor has re- 
fle&tion any great fhare in his conduét. In fhort, a true Weft: 
Indian is the light foam which this dramatic chemift of ours has 
by mere art exalted into {pirit. | 

In confequence of the great and deferved fuccefs of this 
piece, every News-paper and Magazine has laid the ftory of it 
before the reader; fo that were we, in our turn, to attempt its 
analyfis, we fhould communicate nothing new. What remains, 
therefore, is toinfert two {cenes, the firft of which will open the 
charaéter of the Weft Indian, while the other affords a {peci- 
men of the author’s abilities in depicting the comic manners of 
Major Dennis O*Flaherty, who for this month paft has filled the. 
theatre with repeated convulfions of laughter. 


¢ Belcour enters. 


‘ Stockwell. Mr, Belcour, I am rejoiced to fee you; you're 
welcome to England. 

‘ Belcour. I thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwell ; you and 
I have long converfed at a diftance ; now we are met, and the plea- 
fure this meeting gives me, amply compenfates for the perjls I have 
run through in accomplithing it. seo 

‘ Stock, What perils, Mr. Belcour? I could not have thought 
you would have met a bad paflage at this time o’ year. - 

‘ Bel. Nor did we; courier like, we came pofting to your fhores, 
upon the pinions of the {wifteft gales that ever blew; ‘tis upon Eng- 
lith ground all my difficulties have arifen; ‘tis the paflage from't 
river-fide { complain of. 

‘ Stock. Ay, indeed! What obftructions can you kave met be- 
tween this and the river-fide ? 

‘ Bel, 
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¢ Bel. Innumerable ! Your fown’s as full of defiles as the Ifand of 
Corfica; and, I believe, they are as obftinately defended : fo mu 
hurry, buftle, and confufion, on your quays; fo many fugar-catks, 

rter-butts, and common council-men in your ftreets ;.that, un- 

fs a man marched with artillery in his front, ‘tis more than the 
labourof a Hercules can effect to make any tolerable way through 
your town. 

* Stock. 1 am forry you have been fo incommoded. 

© Bel. Why, faith ‘twas all my own fault ; accuftomed to a land 


® of flaves, and, out of patience with the whole tribe of cuftom- 


houfe extoftioners, boat-men, tide-waiters, and water-bailiffs, that 
befet me on all fides, worfe than a fwarm of mufquetoes, I pro- 
ceeded a little too roughly to bruth them away with my rattan ; the 
fturdy rogues took this in dudgeon, and beginning to rebel, the 
mob chote different fides, and a furious {cuffle enfued; in the courfe 
of which, my perfon and apparel fuffered fo much, that I was 
obliged to fep into the firft tavern to refit, before I could make my 
approaches in any decent trim. 

© Steck. All without is as I with; dear nature add the reft, and I 
am happy (afde.) Well, Mr. Belcour, “tisa rough fample you have 
had of my countrymen’s {pirit; but, I truft, you'll not think the 
worfe of them for it. - 

¢ Bel. Not at all, not at all; I like em the better ; was I only a 
vifitor, Imight, perhaps, wifh them a little more traétable; but, 
as a fellow fubjeét, and a tharer in their freedom, I applaud their 
fpirit,. though I feel the effects of it in every bore in my kin. 

‘ Stock. ‘That's well; Ilike that well. How gladly I could fall 
upon his neck, and own mylelf his father (afde). 

¢ Bel. Well, Mr. Stockwell, for the firft time in my life, here 
am I in England; at the fountain head of pleafure, in the land of 
beauty, of arts, and elegancies. My happy ftars have given me a 

ood eftate, and the confpiring winds have blown me hither to 

end it. 

a” Steck. To ufe it, not to watte it, I thould hope; to treat it, 
Mr. Belcour, not as a vaflal, over whom you havea wanton and de- 
fpotic power, but as a fubjeét, which you are bound to govern with 
a temperate and reftrained entpony- 

¢ Bel. True, Sir; moft truly fad; mine’s a commiffion, not a 
right: I am the offspring of diftrefs, and every child of forrow is 
my brother; while I have hands to hold, therefore, I will hold 
them open to mankind :. but, Sir, my paffions are my mafters ; 
they take me where they will; and oftentimes they leave to reafon 
and to virtue nothing but my wifhesand my fighs. 

p © Steck. Come, come, the man who can accufe, correéts him- 

elf. 

‘ Bel, Ah! that’s an office Iam weary of: I witha friend would 
take it up: I would to Heaven you had leifure for the employ ; 
but, did you drive a trade to the four corners of the world, you 
would not find the tafk fo toilfome as to keep me free from faults. 

* Stock. Well, Iam not difcouraged; this candour tells me I 
fhould not have the fault of felf-conceit to combat; that, at leaft, 
is not amongift the number. 

* Bel. No; if I knew that man on. earth who thought more 
humbly of me than I do of myfelf, I would take up his opinion and 
forego my own. 

‘ Stock, And, wasI to chufe a pupil, it fhoyld be one of your 
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complexion ; fo if you'll come along with me, we'll agree u our 
admiffion, and enter on a courfe o ectures direétly, rn 
‘ Bel, With all my heart. a | [Exeunt.” 


And now for the major, whofe name we cannot tranfcribe 
without the fmile that every where attends the repetition of it. 


‘ Lady Rufport enters, leaning on Major O’Flaherty’s arm. 

© O'Flaherty. Reft yourfelf upon my arm ; never {pare it: ‘tis 
ftron cnt : it has ftood harder fervice than you can put it ta, 

‘ Lucy. Mercy upon me, what is the matter; I am frighten'd 
out of my wits: has your ladythip had an accident? 

‘ Lady Rufport. O Lucy! the moft untoward one in nature; I 
know not how I fhall repair it. | 

‘ O'Fla. Never go about to repair it, my lady; ev'’n build a new 
one ; ‘twas but a crazy piece of bufinefs at beft. 

‘ Lucy. Blefs me, isthe old chariot broke down with you again? 

* Lady Ruf. Broke, child? I don’t know what might sine bah 
broke, if, by great good fortune, this obliging gentleman had not 
been at band to affift me. , 

‘ Lucy. Dear Madam, let me run and fetch you acup of the cor- 
dial drops. 

‘ Lady Ruf. Do, Lucy. Alas! Sir, ever finceI loftmy hufband, 
my poor nerves have been fhook to pieces: there hangs his beloved 
picture ; that precious relick, and a plentiful jointure, is all that 
remains to confole me for the beft of men. 

‘ O’Fla. Let me fee; i'faith a comely perfonage: by his fur 
cloak I fuppofe he was in the Ruffian fervice, and by the gold chain 


round his neck I fhould guefs he had been honoured with the or- | 


der of St. Catharine.’ 

‘ Lady Ruf. No, no; he meddled with no St. Catharines: that’s 
the habit he wore in his mayoralty : Sir Stephen was Lord Mayor of 
London; but he is gone, and has left me a poor, weak, folitary 
widow behind him. 

‘ O'Fla. By all means, then, take a ftrong, able, hearty man 
to repair his lofs; if fuch a plain fellow as one Dennis O'Flaherty 
can pleafe you, I think I may venture to fay, without any difpa- 
ragement to the gentleman in the fur gown there. —— 

* Lady Ruf. What are you going to fay? Don’t thock my ears 
with any comparifons, I defire. , ie 

‘ O'Fla. NotI, by my foul; I don’t believe there's any compa- 
rifon in the cafe. 

‘ Lady Ruf. Ob, are youcome? Give me the drops; I'm all in 
a flutter. 

‘ O’Fla. Hark’e, fweetheart, what are thofe fame drops? Have 
you any more left in the bottle ? I didn’t care if I took a little fip of 
them myfelf. . 

‘ Lucy. Oh! Sir, they are call’d the cordial reftorative elixir, or 
the nervous golden drops; they are only for ladies cafes. 

‘ O’Fla. Yes, yes, my dear, there are gentlemen as well as Ja- 
dies that ftand in need of thofe fame golden drops; they'd fuit my. 
cafe to a tittle. . : 

‘ Lady Ruf. Well, Major, did you giveold Dudley my letter, 
and will the filly man do as I bid him, and be gone? ? 

‘ O’Fla. You are obey'd ; he’s on his march. 

‘ Lady Ruf. That's well; you have manag’d this matter to per- 


fection; I didn't think he wou'd have been fo eafily prevail’d — 
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‘ O'Fla. At the firft word; ‘ho difficulty in life ; ‘twas the very 
thing he was determin’d to do, before I came ; I never met a more 
ebliging gentleman. ; 

© Lady Ruf. Well, tis no matter ; fo I am but rid of him and 
his diftrefles : wou’d you believe it, Major O'Flaherty, it was but 
this morning he fent a begging tote for imdney, to fit him out 
upon fome wild-goofe expedition to the coaft‘of Africa, I know noe 
where. 

‘ O’Fla, Well, you fent him what he wanted ? 

Lady Ruf. I fent him, what he deferved, a flat refufal. 

O'Fla. You refufed him! 

Ladp Ruf. Mot undotbtedly. 

O’Fla. _ You fent him nothing! 

Lady Ruf. Nota fhilling. 

O’Fla. Good merning to you—Your fervant=-(going). 

Lady Ruf. Heyday! What ails the man? Where are you go- 
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‘ O'Fla. Out of your houfe, before the roof falls on my head—= 
to poor Dudley, to fhare the little modicuni that thirty years hard 
fervice has left me ; I wifh it was more for his fake. 

‘ Lady Ruf. Very well, Sir; take your courfe; I fhan’t attempt 
to ftop you; I fhall furvive it ; it will hot break my heart if I never 


fee you more. — 

© O'Fla. Break your heart! No, 0° my confcietice will it nof—= 
You preach, and you pray, and yoit turn up your eyes, and all the 
while you're as hard-hearted as a hyena—A hyena truly! By my 
foul there isn’t inthe whole création fo favage an animial as a hus 
man creature without pity.* [ Exit. 


We have not felefed the moft interefting f{cenes from this 
piece, but have rather chofen to exhibit thofe which were 
chiefly defcriptive of the two principal charaéters} He who 
would form a complete idea of the Weft Indian, muft atrend 
him through along train of careleffnefS and refleGtion, of vices 
arifing from exuberance of paffion, and aétions which could re- 
fult only from the nobléft difpofition. In this purfuit, the 
reader will be furprifed with new profpedts at every turn ; and 
will be ready to join with us in pronouncing, that he never re- 
ceived greater pleafure from any comic performance of modern 
date, either in the clofet or on the ftage. | 


V. The Mathematical Principles of Geography. Containing, 1. An 
Account of the various Properties and AffiGions of the Earth and 
Sea; with a Defeription of the feveral Parts thereof. And a 
Table of the Latitude and Longitude of Places. 2. The Ufe of 
the Artificial or Terreftrial Globe, in Solving Problems. 3. The 
Principles of Spherical and Spheroidical Sailing ; with the Solution 
of the feveral Cafes in Numbers, by the common Tables, according 
to the Spheroidical Figure of the Earth. 8vo. 7s. Nourfe. 

HE utility of geography and navigation to mankind in 
general is too evident to need illuftration ; like fifter arts, 
they go hand in hand, and each is ever aflifting to the other ; 
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the former of thefe arts enable us to afcertain the. fituation. of: 
places, by fixing their latitude and longitude ; and by. help of 
the latter, we condué& our fhips from one port to another with 
fafety and expedition; to thefe noble fciences wé are indebted 
not only for our inctreafe of knowledge by travelling to foreign 
parts, but alfo for thofe immenfe riches which ate frequently 
acquired by the induftrious merchant, and other traders among, 
commercial people ;.‘ and therefore, as our author obferves, 
are neceflary to be known for the fake of trade. _ But neceffity. 
may be underftood two ways, either, for abjolute need, with-. 
out which a thing cannot be; or merely for a comweniencys 
without which a thing cannot well be. Now it is certain, that 
many places are fo poor, as not to be able to maintain a po- 
pulous nation, without the help of foreign trade, at this time 
when the world is grown fo full of people. In this cafe, there 
is an abfolute neceflity for navigation to carry on the bufinefS 
of merchandizing, without which the inhabitants could not 
live.’ 

The work before us is divided into three parts, confifting 
of geography, navigation, and dialling; in. the former of 
thefe, we have an inveftigation of the figure of the earth, both 
as a {phere and fpheroid, feveral properties of the fea, the oris 
gin of iprings and rivers; alfo a method of finding. the dif 
tances of places, and making maps ; to thefe articles are added, 
the ufe of the terreftrial globe, exemplified by the folution of 
feveral important problems of the fphere, and a copious table, 
exhibiting the latitude and longitude of near two thoufand of 
the moft remarkable places in the four quarters of the earth. 

In the fecond part, which treats of navigation, Mr. Emer- 
fon has refolved the feveral cafes thereof in the common way 
and alfo according to the fpheroidical figure of the earth, to 
the former he gives the preference, and very juftly obferves, 
the latter is rather a matter of mere fpeculation, than any real 
ufe at fea; ‘ for in a day’s run, the neceflary calculations be- 
ing made by cither method, will have no fenfible difference. 
And a thip mutt reckon her way every day, and fo day after 
day, through the whole voyage. And when an obfervation 
is had, this fweeps away all irregularitie s from every caufe, 
and fets all right, as far as there is a poffibility to do it; and 
furely, an obfervation is the only thing to be depended on in 
a reckoning, and ought never to be negle&ted; and therefore, 
as no apparent advantage is got by this way of failing, it 
may ‘be fet afide, and the more fimple and eafy method by 
the fphere continued in ufe. For who will think it worth their 
while to fpend a deal of fuperfluous time and labour, to ob- 
tain a degree of accuracy, which can never be wanted? No- 
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body will, but fuch are fond of novelties, and therefore, they 
prefer fuch things becaufe they are new, though they have no 
advantage above other methods, but.a manifeft difadvantage 
of embarraffing the calculation, and making more work for 
the failor ; for which, [ believe, he will never thank them.’ 

Our author concludes this fecond part with the following re- 
mark, ‘ Te complete the art of navigation, thefé three 
things are abfolutely neceflary ; the variation of the compafs, 
the latitude of the thip, and the longitude of it. The firft 
may be fonnd by an amplitude, or azimuth; the fecond is 
known from the fin’s meridian altitude; the third is ftill a fe- 
cret, and likely to continue fo. For, though many thoufand 
pounds have been paid for the pretended difCovery thereof, I 
doubt, we fhall itill remain juft as wife as we were before the: 
difcovery ; except the ill fuccefs of it happens to teach us fo 
much wit, as to take better care of our money for the future. 
And, indeed, all unlikely ways and’ means for this purpofe, 
have been propofed and profecuted ; whilft the only probable 
method is never thought of, or quite neglected,’ 

The third and laft part of this work contains a complete 
treatife of dialling, wherein the foundation of that art, and 
the general properties of dials, and dial-planes, are explained 
upon the cleareft principles; the rules for ca'culating all the 
requifites in drawing hofizontal, vertical, declining, or reclin- 
ing dials, rendered eafy to be underftood, and the method of 
defcribing the common furniture of thofe dials, is the moft 
concife and elegant of any we remember to have yet feen. 

Before we conclude this article, we fhall, in juftice to the 
author’s reputation, endeavour to obviate a feeming difficulty 
which’ occurs at p. 34. of the geographical part, where, in 
Cor. t. it is faid, that ‘ the léngth of a pendulum vibrating 
feconds, increafes from the equator to the pole, as the force of 
gravity increafes, that is, as the fquare of the cofine of the 
latitude” But it is evident, the cofine of the latitude, and, 
confequently, its fquare, decreafes from the equator towards 
the pole ; therefore, we apprehend, it is by an error of the 
prefs, rendered fquare of the cofine, inftead of fquare of the 
right fine; and, indeed, the demonftration at p. 26, and the 
table of the lengths of a pendulum to vibrate feconds, at p. 35, 
feem to indicate the fame thing : thefe corre&tions being made, 
it will appear, that the increafe of gravity, in going from the 
equator to the pole, is direétly as the fquare of the right fine 
of the lafitude, and the length of a pendulum vibrating fe- 
conds, increafes from the equator to the pole in the fame pro- 
portion, which agrees exaétly with Newton, Sterling, M‘Lad= 
tin, Simpfon, and other eminent mathematicians. 

VI. A Foye 
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Vi. 4 Veyage to China and she Eaft Indies, by Peter Ofbeck. 
Together with a Voyage to Suratte, by Olof Toreen ; and'an 
Account of the Chinele Hufoandry, by Captain Charles Guftavus 
Eckeberg. Ynanflated from the German, by John Reinhold 
Forfter, F..4.8, Yewhich are added, A Faunula aad Flora 
Sinenfis, 2 Vols. 80. 105. 6d. fewed, White. 


N° literary produétions are more entitled to a favourable 

reception from the public than books of voyages and 
travels, which contain honeft and accurate inquiries into the 
works of nature. They at once gratify curiofity, a ftrong 
and prevalent principle in the buman mind, and augment our 
veneration of the Creator, by a further difplay of his wifdou 
and goodnefs. -While they entertain the reader, they infpire 
him with a rational religion. 

Books of: this kind,. too, when they are written by authors 
whofe refearches have been judicious and indefatigable,- have 
always novelty to recommend them; a recommendation much 
wiflied for, but feldom found in thefe times, when arts and 
fciences feem fo near perfeétion, when publications are daily 
multiplying, and people grow tired of reading repetitions. 
The mind: of man is aétive, and progreffive; it is ever making 
new advances in knowledge ; but the phyfical world is inex- 
hauftible. | 

We muft rank Mr. Ofbeck, the author of the work. before 
us, with thefe refpeftable writers. A diligent and elegant 
obferver of nature, he carefully ftudied her objects in the dif- 
ferent countries to which he travelled, without beftowing his 
attention upon trifles. No marks of credulity, oftentation,- or 
difingenuity are to be met with in this book; no-minutenefs: 
which will be difagreeable to a philofopher. | 

Mr. Ofbeck, chaplain of an Eaft-India thip of Sweden,.his 
native country, was a pupil of the great Linnaus; and 
though n:tural hiftory feems his favourite fubje&, it appears 
that nothing, when he was abroad, which was worthy of be- 
ing known, efcaped his attention. The hiftory, the antiqui- 
ties, the religion, the manners, the drefs, the characters, and 
the policy of the different countries in which he refided, were 
likewife objeéts of his inquiry. The merchant will here find 
an accurate account of meny commoditics brought from the 
Raft; and of the commerce of China. In fhort, there are 
many remarks in the courfe of this work. that will affift. the 
reader in the ftudy of agriculture, medicine, hiftory, geogra 
phy, and almoft every other branch of learning. © . 

-But the following quotation from the author’s preface will 
give our readers as favourable and juft an opinion-of his in- 
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duftry, judgment, and tafte as any thing we can fay to his 
advantage. ; 


‘ During the courfe of our voyage, I obferved the latitude at all 
opportunities, and have fo defcribed feveral fith and birds, that if 
they fhould occur to others they may be known by them though 
they had never feen them before. Some which I have only feen at 
a diftance, I have (till farther examination) only mentioned un- 
der the name which the failors generally give them in the. latitude, 
where they either ftay for a feafon or throughout the whole year. 
E have remarked fwallows and other birds when they approached 
eur fhip, that by a variety of obfervations on that kind, we may 
become better acquainted with the hiftory of their migrations. 

* During my ftay in China and other foreign places, I have been 
exceedingly artentive to the exterior afpeét of the inhabitants, their 
drefs, cuftoms, religion, manner of fubfiftence, trade, &c. but 
efpecially to the condition of the country, the foil, the quadrupeds, 
amphibia, fifh, birds, infeéts ; likewife the trees, herbs, plants, 
feeds, &c. of which I have brought a good many with me. Moft 
new plants and other natural bodies I have defcribed in Latin, that 
foreigners might likewife avail themfelves of thefe defcriptions : 
but fome few run in my mother tongue, on account of thofe who 
underftand no other. [have minuted the particular fpot in which 
I found every plant, fuch as plain, mountain, valley, whether in 
fhade, &c. becaufe an ignorance of fuch circumftances frequently 
fruftrates the labour and expence ufed in the cultivation of foreign 

lants. 
“ I have thewn, that moft foreign mations, and efpecially the 
Chinefe, live for the greateft part on fruits, roots, and plants, and 
that they cultivate fuch plants in their marfhes, as will not fucceed 
in other places: we might alfo find fufficient provifion among our 
own fpontaneous plants. The Chinefe inftrugt their children in a 
religion both irrational and pagan, yet the principal objects of their 
education are morality and economy. ' 

‘ In fome places I have taken notice of things not uncommon in 
Sweden; which are however worthy of remark, becaufe they are 
found in fuch diftant climates, where every thing elfe is different : 
from hence we might at leaf draw fome ufeful conchufions. 

‘ We are ufed to atk what a thing is good for? And often rafhly. 
think that alone ufeful, which: ferves for medicine, cloaths, and 
food : as if the eye had no claim to its gratifications, and as if what: 
is agreeable was not connected with what is ufeful. The dreffes. 
and utenfils of diftant countries are admired and carefully collected; 
why fhould not then the works of the Creator deferve at lealt an 
equal degree of attention ? 

‘ The obfervations which I have made in feveral places, efpe- 
cially fuch as were much frequented, are fhort and inartificial : and 
it will appear from my ftile, in how languid a manner the pen per- 
forms its office amid the fcorching heat*of the Chinefe fhores, 
where, to avoid the fufpicion of the people, I frequently wrote 
with my hand in my pocket, on a pocket book. Let every reader 
confider my fituation, and apply the cafe to himfelf. The hurry 
of feo preis has excluded fome additions which I intended to have 
made. 

* I only with that my obfervations may procure half as much ap- 
probation from the world, as they have coft me trouble and atten- 
tion, I ventured on fhore at the ifland of Java, where the woods 
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are filled with tigers and crocodiles; and hazarded my life in China; 
(where the heat of the fun on barren hills, robbers ,on the roads, 
and petulant children in back ftreets, are continually annoying a 
foreigner) ; and landed on the ifland of Afcenfion, where the fun 
hatches the eggs of the tortoifes, and ina fhort time ruins the con- 
ftitution of the moft healthy. On the whole, howéver, I have no 
reafon to be forry for my voyage, from the kind reception with 
which the dire&tors of the Eaft India company have honoured me 
on my return: the fame year they gave me leave to goon a fe- 
= voyage, which fome intervening obftacles obliged me to lay 
ahde,* 

Thefe two volumes contain, with the travels of Mr. Of- 
beck ; a voyage to Suratte, China, and Java, by Mr. Toreen, 
chaplain to a fhip in the Swedifh Eaft-India company’s fervice 5 
and a fhort account of the Chinefe hufbandry, by Charles 
Guftavus Eckeberg, captaia of a fhip in the fame fervice. 
Thefe gentlemen, likewife, are curious obfervers of nature 
and art; their works deferve to be claffed with thofe of our 
author. Toreen was a man of diftinguifhed capacity and 
learning. He left Gottenburg in the quality of a chaplain to 
an Eaft-Indiaman, to enlarge his knowledge. . That he might. 
make philofophical obfervations with more accuracy, he went 
firft to Upfal, that he might improve himfelf by the inftruc-. 
tions of the celebrated Linnzus. While he was abroad, he 
colle&ted many fcarce plants, which he prefented to his mafter 
in natural hiftory, who named the Torenia Afiatica, after its 
difcoverer. The feries of letters from November the zoth, 
1752, to May 3, 1753, which he publifhed on his return, 
are tranflated in the fecond volume of this work. He died 
near Nafinge, in Sweden, on the 17th of Auguft, 1753. 

The Faynula, and Flora Sinenfis, which are added to ‘this 
colleétion, are, Effays towards a Catalogue of Chimefe Ani- 
mals and Plants. 

The principal articles-of the firft volume are, Mr.-Ofbeck’s 
account of Spain, the Canary-Iflands, Java, and a great part 
of his account of China. His obfervations in both the vo- 
Jumes may be termed a philofophical journal. Like a faithful 
narrator, he trufted not to his memory; but committed his 
remarks to paper as foon as he had examined their objects. 
His book is an agreeable, and well arranged mifcellany ; and 
though it principally treats of natural curiofities, and particu- 
larly of plants, it likewife comprehends. the arts, manners, 
government, and religion of the countries which he vifited. 

We beg leave to recommend in general his philofophical 
difquifitions to thofe-who take pleafure in ftudying the opera- 
tions of nature; we fhall extra& his account of the three 
principal fe&ts of religion in China, as a fpecimen which will 
aftord amufement to moft of our readers. 
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‘ The firft principal fe& is called Tao-tfa, and their founder. 
PDackiun. Its followers endeavour to'difengage themfelves from 
every thing which tends to difquiet the reft of the fon}, talive free 
and void of cares, to forget the paft, and not to be in apprehenfions 
for the future. They have fictitious {pirits, which are independent 
of the Supreme Being, and among thefe they comprehend fome of 
their ancient kings. - They look upon it as a folly to procure ano- 
ther perfons’s happinefs, and lofe their own reft by it. They brag 
of a prefervative againft death, left the remembrance of it thould 
caufethem trouble. They think to get their wifhes fulfilled by the 
affiftance of the evil fpirit. The emperor Fou-ti drank feveral 
times of their pretended draught of immortality; but he at laft 
found he was as mortal as others, and pitied his own credulity, 
The heads of this fect are very learned, and live in towns in fine 
houfes. Numbers of people come to them out-of the adjacent pro- 
vinces, and fetch remedies for their difeafes; and by the way get 
them to tell them the fate of the remainder of their ives; and the 
principal man givesthem a paper full of particular Jetters, which 
they pay for very thankfully. This feét has decreafed or increafed 
according as the court has fayoured or negleéted it. 

The fecond and moft common fect, are the Fo, or Fo-é. The 
emperor Ming introduced it in the year 65 after Chrift’s birth, hav- 
ing dreamed of, and recollected an opinion of the great Confucius, 
that the Moft Holy was to be found in the weftern countries. He, 
therefore, fent to enquire for him in India; and-his people meeting 
with the tdol Fo, or Fo-é, they believed they had found the true 
worfhip, and brought this idol to China, and together with it thofe 
tales which fill the Indian books, ‘This infeétion began at court, 
and foon took root in the provinces, and afterwards {pread through 
the whole empire. Their religion confifts in not killing any living 
creature, for chey believe that the fouls of their anceftors tran{mi- 

rate into irrational creatures, either into fuch as they liked beft, or 
into fuch as they refemb]<d moft in their‘behaviour ; for which rea- 
fon they never kill any fuch animals; tut while they live feed them 
well, and when they die bury them with fplendour*. 

« Le Comte gives the following account of that which happened 
to himfelf: ** Ionce was called to baptize a ick man 70 years old, 
whio lived upon a little penfion, which the emperor beftowed on 
him. When I came to him, he faid, I am much obliged to you, 
for you will deliver me from a great punifhment. Irephed, This is 
not all: baptifin not only delivers a man from hell, but it alfoleads 
to a happy life. Ido not underftand yon, faid the fick man, and 
pha I have not exprefied myfelf plain enough: you know, that 

have for fome time lived upon the emperor's bounty; and our 
bonzes, who are well inftructed concerning what happens in the 
other world, have aflured me, that I fhall be obliged out of grati- 
tude to ferve the emperor after my deceafe; and that my foul will 
undoubtedly animate a poft-horfe, to bring the pofts te court out of 
the provinces. ‘ They exhort me, therefore, when I fhall have af- 
fumed my new form, to do my duty well, and take care not to fnort, 


* 





** Mr. Des Guignes, in his Hiftoire des Huns, des Tures, & des 
Mogals, is of opinion, that the religion or fe& of Fo is originally 
the Chriftian religion, perhaps corrupted by length of time fo far as 
to admit thefe abfurdtenets. Perhaps the decay of his own religion 
was the only foundation he had for this opinion. F,” 
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nor to kick, nor hurt any one. They fartherexhort me to trot 
well, to eat (paringly, and to be patient, inorder ‘to move the com- 
paffion of the gods, who often changea good animal into an human 
being, and make a great lord of him. own this thought makes 
me fhudder; andI cannot think of it without trembling: every 
night I dream of it, and fometimes when I am afleep, I think 1 am 
faddled, and already ftart at the firitlath of the rider’s whip; after 
this, | awake in great trouble and anxiety, uncertain whether Tame 
aman orathorfe. But alas! what will become of me, when I am 
to bea horfe in reality! T have therefore taken thisrefolution : it is 
faid, that thofe of your religion are not exofed to this misfortune; 
but that with you men remain men, and will be fuch in the world 
to come. I befeech, you, receive me among you. TI know it is 
difficult to live conformable to your religion ; but if it was even 
more dificult, I am however ready toembrace your faith, and at . 
any rate to be a Chriftian rather than a creature void of reafon;”” 
This fe& particularly prohibits pride, uncleannefs, and drinking of. 
wine. They acknowledge a God, who dwells in Heaven, fees every 
thing, rewards virtue and punifhes vice; for which reafon, if>I 
made a doubt of what they faid, they aniwered with great emotion, 
that.I being a prieft fhould afk Yofs * in Heaven if it were true or 
not. Yet they havea very limited knewledge of the Supreme Be- 
ing ; for being afked who was the Creator of Heaven and earth and 
of every vifible thing, they faid it was a.great Lord. If they were 
further afked, whether he was yet alive, they anfwered no, he died 
fome years ago. However, their priefts, in their morning, even- 
ing, and other prayers, and when they facrifice, bowed three times 
to the ground, as if the Trinity was not unknown to them t., They 
are greatly afraid of the evil {pirit, and believe, thatif he was not 
withheld by a fuperior Power, he would be able to do as much mif- 
chief as he pleafed; for which reafon they pray to him to fpare 
them. They have a number of tales ready to fupport the truth of 
this opinion. They fonretimes pretend to feein their rooms fimall 
lights which on a fudden grow very large, together with many other 
things which they attribute to the devil. They believe that the 
dead come back, and that the deceafed hufband vifits his furviving . 
wife, ‘and the dead wife her hufband. This is the reafon why at 
every little alarm in the night-time they are afraid.of fpedtres ; and 
1 myfelf have often feen how fearful they were.. But they likewife 
believe every human being has his angel, who attends him durin 
his life and after his déceafe. They reckon the fun, moon, an, | 
deceafed great men, fuch as kings and the like, among their gods, 
‘ The third feé& confifts of thofe philofophers who ground them- 
felves upon the writings of Confucius, and the difciples of Mem- 





*« This is a name they have learned from the Europeans, by 
which they mean God; but in the Chinefe language he is called 
To-en, Heaven, &c. 

+‘ It is from thefe and the like feeble hints that the party of un- 
‘believers have. got fo frequent opportunities to ridicule the facred 
doftrines of the Chriftians. Such is the argument of the Trinity 
doétrine difcovered even among the Tibetans, by a late learned 
writer, and which he deciphered from an idol with three heads,, on 
a pafte coin, with fome’ Tibétan charaéters: which his friend fo well 
acquainted in the Hibernian antiquities gave out tobe an old Lrifh . 
Inicription. F, ' 
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cius. Confucius * was born in the year 551 before Chrift’s birth, 
in the province of Canton in the city of Kiofian +; his works are 
highly efteemed, and on account of his excellent morality deferve 
to be read by thofe who would embrace the good and reject the 
bad, . They are printed at Canton, anda part of them at Goa in 
India, in Chinefe and Latin, under the in{fpeétion of the Sicilian 
Intorcetta, fubfcribed by 16 Roman Catholic fathers, in the year 
1676. Kircher promifed to publith this philofophy with the com- 
mentaries upon it, which he had tranflated into Latin at Rome ; 
but foon after the writings of rhele plulofophers were publifhed in 
Latin at Paris, 1687. ‘The editors of this edition were, Intorcetta, 
Herdtrich, Rougemont, and Couplet, However, this edition little 
differs from that publifhed at Goa. Agreater book of the writings 
ef this philofopher was that which Couplet had with him, which 
has been pyublithed by Aymon, after it had been corrected by the 
moft learned members of the fociety, and fome Chinefe. Francif- 
cus Noel publifhed, anno 1711, at Prague, the fix Libri Claffici of 
the Chinefe empire [. The philofophers of the fect of Confucius 
endeayour to perfuade the Peg that the creation and govern- 
ment of the world are effe¢ted by material caufes, not to mention 
other unreafonable maxims with which they difhonour ‘their 
Creator.* 

Towards the beginning of the fecond volume, he finifhes 
his abfervations on China, The remainder of his voyages 
coinprehends his account of Java, the Cape of Good-Hope, 
Afcenfion Ifland, and the Grafs-Sea, which is a part of the 
Indian-Ocean, and takes its name from the great quantities of 
fea-weed which float upon it. The laft of Mr. Ofbeck’s pieces 
in this fecond volume, is a fpeech fthewing what fhould be at- 
tended to in voyages to China. He delivered this fpeech on 
his being chofen a member of the Royal Swedith Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, on the 25th of Feb. 1758, 

Mr. Ofbeck, in thefe voyages, particularly recommends Java 
and China to the examination of the naturalift. In Java, ac- 
cording to his account, the moft magnificent produétions of 
nature are to be met’with ; the moft remarkable animals, the 
fineft infefls, the moft beautiful thells and corals, the fcarceft 
plants, efpecially many forts of palm-trees, which might af- 
ford long, and entertaining inveftigation to a natural philofo- 
pher. The civility of the inhabitants of that ifland is no 
finall encouragement to phyfical inquiry. The remarkable 
trade-wind, which blows fouth-weft one half of the year, and 
north-eaft the other half, in the Chinefe-Sea, has fometimes 
detained Swedifh fhips half a year at Java, or fome other 
ifland. If one attentive perfon fhould be found among fo 
many people, fays our author, the difadvantage arifing to the 
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eompany, from this delay, would be balanced by the improve- 
ment which natural hiftory, and other fciences would receive. - 
. By his account of China, it exceeds all countries in a care- 
ful management, of. foil. The extreme, but well-rewarded 
trouble, which the Chinefe take in tranfplanting, and many 
other curious particulars of their hufbandry, are, indeed, proofs 
of their induftry, and their laudable difpofition to cultivate 
their country. He advifes travellers, while they are in China, 
to forget their own expences,~ tut never to forget the leaft.cir- 
cumftance of the ceconomy of the Chinefe; for they regulate 
their art by nature, and modify it according to the fituation of 
the place. ; 

Great forefight, he obferves, is neceflary againft the fufpi- 
picion of the Chinefe. An ojd interpreter would be of much 
ufe to a traveller in that country, if his finances would allow 
him to keep one, But he muft remember, that with a people 
fo totally governed by intereft, one feldom comes at the truth 
by direct queftions. 

In China, colle&tions may be made by the philofopher from 
all the regions of nature. The Chinefe fell birds, fithes, hells, 
and infeéts. They will alfo fupply you with trees; among 
which, the bamboo.-tree, and the China-root, fays our author, 
deferve to be brought to Europe. The country is adorned 
with the fineft trees, and plants; and almoft all of them are 
different from thofe of our northern latitudes. 

Captain Eckeberg, in the fecond volume, gives a curious 
account of the cultivation of rice by the Chinefe; it authen- 
ticates the encomiums beftowed on them by Mr. Ofbeck ; it is 
a proof of their ingenuity and {kill in agriculture. 

‘ The rice-grounds are fo foft in fome places, that the flood car- 
ries away the foil from the fhores: to prevent this, they are planted 
with cyprefles, whofe roots being twined among one another give 
a confiftence to the earth. And as each great rice-field is feparated 
from the river by broad ditches, thefe long rows of cyprefles make 
a very fine thew, efpecially when the field is ynder water. 

‘ They have a different fort of rice-fields in higher places, fuch 
as cannot be watered by the flood. About each of thefe fields 
they make, for the fake of soa a dyke two or three feet deep, 
within which they either colleét or Jet the water run off in the rain 
feafon, as they think proper, but in the dry feafon they convey it 
to thefe fpots. The foil of thefe fields is a mixture of a ftron 


clay and mould: and as the annual produce thereof may be double 
that of the others, they are fupplied with feveral forts of manure, 
and are better taken care of. 

* Befides this, the Chinefe make rice-fields from {wamps. and 
brooks; but fince thefe cannot be kept uniformly moift without 
great expence and trouble, they generally mifcarry in dry years. 
Some perfons of credit among the Chinefe have told me, that the 
river in the province of Yockian, which difcharges itfelf at Schang- 
they, forms great flat fhores, and that the inhabitants (difpleafed 
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that fuch a confiderable piece of ground fhauld be ufelefs) built 
rafts, {pread mats over them, and carried foil and laid upon them, 
and then planted rice, to their great advantage. When the winds 
ihifted, they fuffered fometimes from ftorms: but this contrivance 
was reckoned very advantageous, becaufe they. bad always a uni- 
form degree of moifture from below, both in the dry and wet fea- 


fon: and in the latter feafon they did not fuffer by the rain, becaufe 
it ran off foon. This is an invention and ‘a proof of their in- 
duftry, which deferves admiration. on 

¢ The preparation of all the afore-mentioned rice-fields, is ef- 
fe&ted either with the plough, or with a beck-hoe.to break up the 
ground: Both methods have the fame effe&t, fince the whole bu- 
inefs required is to remove the old rice ftumps, and turn them un- 
der ground ; for, asthe ground is always fo foft that the labourers 
muft wade up to the knees in it, the work is veryeafy. Their 

lough is very fimple, and is drawn by an ox; but with the beck- 
ye they can likewife penetrate as deep into the foil as they think 
proper, without much trouble. By the next tide the ground 1s 
made as even as tf it had been rolled; and as the continual hu- 
midity of the foil hinders the ground from binding together, they 
want no other tools. All other forts of arable fields are prepared 
jn the fame manner, fince they choofe that time for cultivation 
when the ground is moft foftened by the wet, and accordingly can 
be moft eafily managed. _ 

¢ They manure, plough, and prepare a little part of a field, 
about 60 feet fquare, either more or lefs, which muft be as the other 
ground, wet and fwampy, but at fuch a diftance from the river as 
not to be expofed to inundations when the water is high in the river, 
They fow it =e thick with rice, which is firft foaked in water, in 
which limeand dung had been previoufly put. When the rice 
begins to come up, they keep the field about a hand’s breadth deep 
under water: and after thirty days the rice plants are ready to be 
tran{planted into larger fields. 

« They are not very Curious in tranfplanting, to place the plants 
in ftrait lines ; but very careful that every rice plant has the necef- 
fary room, which is generally about eight or nie inches from one 
another. The tran{planting itfelf istranfaéted (as all their otber 
bufinefs is) with great eafe, and in fuch a manner, that they crop 
off about two inches from the top of the plants, and plant each by 
itfelf: but when they are too fmall, they plant feverally together fo 
deep mto the foft toil, that the roots immerge full two inches. 
When the rice is tran{planted in this manner, they donot meddle 
with it any more, except that now and then, while it is yet tender, 
they examine whether the worms and little crabs to it any damage : 
in which cafe, they fupply the piace of the deftroyed plants with 
frefh ones, and afterwards {pread fjome lime, which annoys thefe 
animals. 

Some parts of thefe voyages to an Englith reader may feem 


trite and infignificant. But allowance is to: be made to a 
Swede, who, in commonicating is labours to the public, had 
the inftruGtion of his countrymen priucipally in view ; and it 
muft be remembered, that the knowledge of the Swedes is far 
more confined than that of the Englifh. The few pafiages 
which may feem trivial to us, are amply atoned for by many 
important obfervations, | ie 
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This Englifh tranflation is not from the original Swedith, 
but from the German ;. a circumftance, whichis rather-an ad: 
vantage than a prejudice to it, as Mr. Ofbeck not only revifed 
the German tratiflation, but alo made fome additions ‘to it, 
which are not to be found in the Swedith edition. It was 
tranflated into German by Mr. J. Godlieb Georgi, under the 
direAion of Dr. Daniel Schreber, who both. wnderftood the 
Swedith language perfeétly, having ftudied at Upfal for many 

ears: The latter was a pupil and friend of Linnzus, and 
publifhed many uleful treatifes on hufbandry, and natural hit 
tory. 


Mr, John Reinhold Forfter, the tranflator of this work, is a 


native of Germany. Though a foreign idiom may fometimes 
be di‘covered in his tranflation, he writes our language, in 
the main, with propriety ; always with perfpicuity, the great 
requifite in the communication of {cientific learning. 


- 
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Vil. A Letter wo Robert Morris, E/y. wherein the Rife and Prom 
grefs of our political Difputes are confidered, Together with jfome 
Objervations on the Power of Judges and Furies, as relating to 
the Cafes of Woodfall and Almon. 8ve. 23. :.6d.° Baldwin, 


THs letter is written with fenfe and fpirit ; it contains many 

indifputabie fas, and many judicious obfervations ; a 
difpaflionate perofal of it might temper the licentious outcries 
which have of late been raifed againft adminiftration. 

But undiftinguifhed commendation ‘is, in general, every 
way abfurd. It deviates from fruth; nor does it ferve the 
caufe which it intends to promote, A candid mind will al- 
ways be imprefied with a confcioufnefs of its fallibility ; nor 
will it be angry. with thofe who remark its errors. 

We are fofry to obferve, that a warmth, almoft infeparable 
from lively talents, hath fometimes. betrayed this gentleman 
into iljliberal farcafm, a puny auxiliary, to which his abilities 
and learning needed not to have recourfe, 

In one inftance too, he lofes fight of merit, in his attach+ 
ment to his caufe. It is allowed by moft good judges, that 
the author of the Letter to Almon, in Matter of Libel, has 
fhown himfelf a great matter of argument, and well acquaint- 
ed with. the laws of his country; therefore we fhall venture 
to pronounce his account of that gentlemen and his. perform- 
ance, the refult of prejudice. ' 


‘ To enter into, and confute, every falfe maxim which this heavy 
work contains, would require as much room as the ‘work itfelf; for 
at is from beginning to end a tiffue of difgufting falfehood and ab- 
furdity. This would alfo be the moft ufelefs, and the vaineft la- 


bour ; for there is not a word jn it, from beginning to-end, nen 
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has any relation to the matt¢r in difpute. But the great art of the -— 

rformance lies fingly in this, that it does not relate to the matter 

in difpute. There is unfortunately a petty fogging ingenuity, na- 
oO 


tural to fome men, and which a certain fort of practice in the law 
never fails to improve, by which thofe who poflefs it, can play 
round the queftion in agitation, through the courfe of a long ar- 
ument, or a longer pamphlet, without ever touching or receding 
o far from it, that common underftandings will perceive they are 
going upon another queftion. This pitiful knack has acquired 
reat reputation to more than one I could mention at the bar, and, 
if we may judge from the Letters upon Libsls, and thofe figned 
Phileutherus Anglicanus, inthe Public Advertifer, the author of 
them feems to have acquired all his reputation by his {kill in it. 

‘ Nothing fo eafily deceives people, who are not accuftomed to 
diftinguith otnel truth from falfehood; but to men of clear and 
found underftandings, thefe idols of the gaping mob are infinitely 
more contemptible than people of the plaineft and moft common 
apprehenfions. The fophiftry of an haranguer’s arguments cafts 
no mift before the eye of true reafon and judgment; but there is 
fome art required to {trip it of its falfe glare, and make it appear, 
as it really is, a phantom and an illufion. ‘That art does not confift 
in following it ftep by ftep; for it is an ignis fatuus that will lead 
you iato quagmires and’ over precipices. The true and only me- 
thod is, to keep clearly and fteadily to the precifé terms of the 

ueftion ; and not to recede a line trom logical truth and demon- 
ftrable deduétion ; whatever plaufible fhape the fophifm may take, 
to defpife and neglect it; and (to apply to the fubjeé the ancient 
allegories concerning virtue and pleafure) to keep onward to a 
dire&t conclufion, in fpite of all the delufions which it may throw 
in your way, to tempt you from the path of fair and fteady argu- 
mentation. 


This letter takes in a large field of political fpeculation. 
To confute Mr. Morris, and to examine the cafes of Almon 
and Woodfall, are not its only obje@ts. It contains an accurate 
and fpirited furvey of lord Bute’s character and-adminiftration, 
and of the conduct of Mr, Wilkes. We feel an inclination to 
take particular notice of his analyfis of that gentleman’s prin- 
ciples and aétions; an inclination which is counterafted by 
the pain it would give us to be fevere upon the aad +. 

It is now fo difficult to determine the province of juries, by 
reafon of the many difputes of able lawyers upon that: fubjeét, 
that we muft not prefume to fhow, in a fummary manner, 
how our author difcufies it, left in fome places we fhould mif- 
take his meaning, and in others, let material circumftances 
efcape us. , - 

We. fhall therefore, in juftice. to him, and to our readers, 
quote his own words. 





+ This part of bis letter, however, we beg leave to recommend 
to the ferious attention of thofe who fancy they are patriots, or 


would impofe theméelves as fuch upon, the public, ¢ 


, 
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¢ However excellent and conducive to the prefervation of our li- 
berties tfials by jury may be, it would hardly be expedient, that’ 
every verdi& of a jury were final and conclufive. Jealous as our 
anceftors were of this ineftimable privilege, they did not chufe to 

ive juries an uncontroulablé power over their lives and propertiés.. 

hey appointed different punifhments for different mifdemeanours 
of juries, and for returning a falfe verdict, which is 4 mifdemeanor’ 
in their judicial capacity, as diftinguiflied from their minifterial, 
the punifhment was by afttaint ; at leaft in civil cafés. That me- 
thod of punifhing a jury for returnifig a falfe verdict is now obfo- 
Jete ; and fince Buthell’s cafe it is fettied, that no jury can be fined 
or imprifoned for returning a vérdict againft evidence, or againf 
the direétion of the judge. © > " 

* It isa neceflary confequence of this legal indeninity of jurors 
in their judicial capacity, that they may return what verdiét th 
pleafe: becaufe every power is unbounded, the exercife of which is 
not reftrained by fome fanétion or punifhment. But although it be 
right that juries ought to enjoy this unbounded liberty of determi- 
nation, without fear of penal confequences, it does not follow, tha€ 
what they do, fhould be conclufive und irremediabl:. On the con- 
trary, expedients-to redrefs the injuftice which they mzy commit, 
either by a wanton abufe, or an erroneous ufe of their unlimited 
power, ought to be encouraged, provided they are fuch as the con- 
ftitution authorizes. 

« Of this kind, founded on the fpirit of the conftitution, and al- 
folutely neceflary for procuring material juftice between man and 
man,. are motions for new trial; which have been Racy protected 
and encouraged latterly. By thefe the errors and miftakes of one’ 
jury, are rectified by another, and the courts never fail to grant 
new trials, when it appears that a jury have mifbehaved in their 
minifterial or judicial capacity. Of this nature alfo are motions in ar- 
reft of judgment, but which muft proceed upon fome ground of 
form or fubftance appearing upon the face of the record. By this a de- 
fendant may elude the effect of a verdict guilty, by moving matter 
fufficient in law, either againft the formality of the charge, or the 
criminality of the faét charged. But the only evidence he can give 
to the court, is the record itfelf ; and therefore, where the iffue is. 
complicated of jaw and of fact, and the clear legal queftion does 
not remain open on the face of the record, a defendant found guiliy 
againft law, cannot move an arreft of judgment upon'the /fubfance 
or merits. ‘The’ only remedy he has, is the judge’s recommenda. 
tion of him to his majefty, as a proper object of the royal cle- 
mency. 

‘ An example will ferve to illuftrate this diftin&ion. is in- 
dicted of murder, and pleads the general iffue. The fact of killing 
is proved, and the defendant brings evidence to prove circums 
ftances of juftification, alleviation, or excufe, which reduce the fact, 
charged as murder, to juftifiable homicide, manflaughter at large, or 
manflaughter in felf-defence. The judge directs the jury, either to 
find the precife crime as it turns out vpon the evidence, or to re- 
turn a jpecial verd:é, tating particularly the facts proved in fup- 
port of the indictment, and in juftification, &c. of the defendant. 
It is optional in the judge to do either, though in thefe cafes the 
better courfe is to direct a {pecial verdiét ; and an upright jury will 
generally return a fpecial verdiét. But if inftead of this the jury 
fhould negleé& the dire&tion of the judge altogether, and return a 
general verdit guilty, this would be guilty of murder; for the 
ver - 
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verdi& bears.a direé&t and immediate relation to the ndiétment, 

and there exifts no intermediate evidence of record to qualify the 

co-relatives, guilty and murder. : ’ 

¢ Nor in this cafe can the defendant move.an drreft of judcemeht ; 

_becaufe his juftification, &c. depended upon evidence, which the 

court cannot examine, nothing appearing to them to ground a de- 
3 


termination upon but the’ rec via. the indictment charging 
murder, and the verdi& finding guilty. But fuppofing a fa& i 
charged in the indiétment as-murder, which does not amount to 
the legal definition of that crime: -the defendant pleads the. general 
iffue ; the fact as charged is proved, and. no evidence is offered. for. 
thé defendant, and a verdi¢t guilty isreturned. There, I conceive, 
the defendant might move an arreft of judgment, to defeat: the 
effect of the verdiét; becaule the queftion of law, uncomplicated 
with fact, remains open upon the face of the record, and the ju- 
dicial power of tht court can operate upon the queftion, to deter- 
mine whether the faét charged, of which the defendant is found 
guilty, amounts to the crime of murder, or to a crime of any; 
ind. 

‘ This, in my humble opinion, is the true ground, of diftinétion 
between general iflues, complicated of law and of fa&, aad general 
iffues, which are merely of fa&; and between cafes where the quef- 
tion of law remains open, or aot open, upon the face of the-recerds 
The application of this general do&trine to my lord Mansfield 's opi- 
nion, will fhow how much he is belied by thofe who contend, that 
he means to abridge the power of juries. Indeed the very bafis 
and groundwork of his argument is this power which it is pretended 
he would impeach. And from 2 fair conftruction of every pofition 
he has laid down, it appears, I think, demonftrably,, that he meant 
no more than to direét the jury to keep precifely within the bounds 
of their province, in a cafe, where, if they had exceeded it, the 
eres of the court could not have. been excluded by the 
verdict, 

* No man can deny, in .Woodfall’s cafe, that the queftion.of law, 
libel, or no libel ? was open upon the face of the record. - The ge- 
neral iffue was purely an iflue of. fa&t ; for nothing was alledged in 
juftification, alleviation, or excufe ; no evidence whatever was of- 

ered for the defendant. The defeace made for him by his counfel 
was merely argumentative, on thefe grounds, that the papers 
charged as a hbel, was not a libel, but innocent, and confequentlhy: 
did not deferve the epithets of falfe, fcandalous, and maliciousy 

iven it by the information. Secondly, That the defender’s intent 
in publifhing it, did not deferve thefe epithets. 

‘ In his. charge to the jury, lord Mansfield told them, * that, if 
they did not believe the evidence, as- to the publication, or that- 
the inuendoes, and applications, to. matter and perfons, made by 
the information, were not in their judgment the true meaning of 
the paper, they fhould acquit the defendant; but if they believed 
both, they fhould find him guilty.” 

_* By way of anfwerto the argumentative grounds of defence, of- 
fered by the detendant’s counfel, his lordfhip faid, to the firit, 
“ That whether the paper, meaning as alledged by the informa- 
tion, was a libel, qwas.a queftion of law upon the face of the record; 
for, after conviction, a defendant may move in an arreft of judg- 
ment, if the paper is not a libel; and that the epithets in the in- 
formation were formal inferences of law, from the printing and 


publishing.” To the fecond ground he aniwered, ** That no ee’ 
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of an exprefs malicious intent, was ever required in any café, and 
in moft cafes was impoffible to be given. That if the defendant's 
intent was innocent, or jultifiable, the proof of juftification 

cufe lay upon him, aad on failure thereof the law implied a cri-: 
minal intent.” . 

‘ Whatever blind, inconfiderate prejudice and paffion may do, I 
know. not ; but I think it would be hard, in found reafon.and fair 
conftruéction, to find an objection to this doétrine. Upon the firft 
branch, a man to impeach the opinion muft deny that the queftion, 
crime or no crime? is a queftion of law, but that it is a queftion of 
fac. it has been faid, that every man can tell what is. a-libel, and 
what is not a libel, juft as well as a judge.- Many cafes have been 
quoted, to prove that judges have permitted the queftion, libel or 
no libel? to be agitated by the counfel; and have themfelves, in 
direing juries, enlarged upon it; and from thence an inference ° 
has been drawn, that thefe judges confidered the queftion as the 
province of the jury to determine. 

* Moft of thofe cafes have been taken from the State Trials, 
which, when they make for the patriots, are authentic amd un- 
doubted authority ; but when they make againft them, are ill-col- 
leéted, loofe, inaccurate, arbitrary and uncenftitutional. | Scroggs 
and Jefferys too are quoted in one fentence, and anathematized in 
another. -Refemblances to them (as like as I to Hercules) are dif- 
covered, when they act partially and unjuftly ; but when their opi- 
nions fupport thofe of the-patriots, they are fet up as patterns above 
the reach of imitation, Holt, when he favours their purpofe, is a 
great luminary of the law, and a zealous defender of the conftitu- 
tiom; whea he makes againft them, he is the whig chief juftice, 
trampling on the conftitution, and perverting law. and. reafon to 
wreak his patron’s vengeance on an obfcure libeller, Raymond is 
a frefth convert, and, like all frefh converts, his zeal hurries tim 
on to injuftice and all its concomitant evils.’ By this way of reafon- 
ing all authority is baffled and confounded. Should I cite my lord 
Coke, it would be retorted on me, that he too was acourt fyco- 
phant, becaufe he was at one time devoted to the court ; and per- 
haps I fhould not be able to prove, that the opmion I*rely upon 
was given when he was in oppoiition to the court, (For fo, at the 
time of the queftion of jurifdiction between the King's Bench and 
Chancery, he certainly was.) I know, therefore, but of one au- 
thority direéthy apphcable to the prefent purpofe, which fome of the 
law patriots will not controvert ; or if they controvert the opinion, 
they will not furely attribute it to partial or finifter motives. The 
perfon I mean is lord chief jultice Pratt, who not only-held, that 
the'queftion, libel or no libel ? and the iatent-of publication, were 
queftions of law, and determinable by the court; but alfo that the 
meaning of the paper, and the applications to matter and perfons, 
was alfo a queftion of law, and not the province of the jury. To 
this purpofe he gave a charge to ajury at Guildhall, in 2722, the 
King againft Gallard: a note of the cafe, very accurately and ju, 
dicioufly taken, is amongft the -papers of Mr. Filmer, then a prace 
tifing counfel. Lord Raymond, it is true, rectified the error, as 

‘to the meaning of the paper in this charge of lord chief juftice 
Pratt ; dut he is a new convert, and ail who have followed: hiax 
tainted with forme one vice or other, which I will. not give, the: fa- 
tyrift of our judges an oppoitunity of expofing.’ : 


The 
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The words of the jury’s verdi& in the cafe of Woodfall, 
whom they brought in, ¢ Guilty of printing, and publifhing 
only ;? have occafioned much difpute among the learned in 
the law. | 





non noflrum eff tantas componere lites ; 


yet, perhaps, many queftions in law, which the oracles of that 
profeffion find it difficult to anfwer, might be folved by an 
appeal to the principles of common fenfe, to the moral import 
of language. Guilt is certainly the offspring of the mind; a 
man can only be guilty of fuch a@ions as proceed from bafe- 
nefs of intention, or irregularity of paffion. If then the jury 
were fatisfied that Woodfall publifhed Junius’s Letters without 
any bad defign, without any confcioufnefs of mifdemeanour; 
as a man, or a fubjeft, as it appears they were, by the word 
only, in their verdiét, why did they not totally abfolve him 
from a charge which they found not applicable to him ; with 
what propriety of fenfe or expreffion could they bring him in, 
< Guilty of printing and publifoing only? If merely to print-and 
publith be guilt, may we not fay, that a man is guilzy of walk- 
ing in the Park, ot of going to Rantlagh? 





VIIL. Plutarch’s Lives Tranflated from the Original Greek; with 
Notes Critical and Hiftorical, and a new Life of Plutarch. . By 
John Langhorne, D.D. and William Langhorne, M. 4. 
6 Vols. Bvo. al. its. 6d. boards. Dilly. 


PERHAPS there is no fpecies of writing more entertaining and 

inftructive than biography. What literary periogmance can 
be more worthy our attention than the life of a truly eminent 
man, written by a mafterly author ; where we have great, and 
uncommon atchievements to admire, heroic virtues to excite 
our emulation, and errors and Vices to arm us with moral 
caution, and prudence ? 

There is not an author of antiquity in higher efteem by the 
Jearned and judicious than Plutarch. Theodore Gaza, a 
man of great learning, and one of the revivers of literature, 
was a particular admirer of this author. When he was afked 
what writer he would wih to have faved from ruin, in cafe of 
a general deftruction of books? he anfwered, Plutarch: and 
the moft refpectable modern cpinions’ have coincided with 
Theodore’s judgment. 

The veneration in which Plutarch has been held by fo many 
ages may be eafily and fufficiently accounted for. 

His parts were vigorous and acute, and his induftry was inf- 
defatigable. From his early years he dedicated his life to the 
fludy 
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fiudy of philofophy. His great aim, was, to make himéfelf 
acquainted with human nature, and to adopt, from the dif- 
ferent fects of Greece, a fyftem of pure, and exalted morality. 
He regarded not the tinfel of imagination ; but endeavoured 
to ftore his, mind with ufeful and important truth. -He was 
well verfed in the learning of his own country, of Rome, and 
of Egypt. He inftru&ed the emperor Trajan, that illuftrious 
ornament of the human {pecies, in philofophy and the arts 
of government. He refided in Italy forty years, during which, 
time he was intimate with the moft eminent Romans. Plu- 
tarch, though a Greek, could converfe with eafe in. Rome, 
and had the beft opportunities of gaining whatever informa- 
tion he wanted, by his accefs to the learned and the great ; 
for the Greek tongue was more familiar to the polite Romans 
ef his age, than French is to the people of fafhion in England; 
and hiftory and philofophy were as. favourite topicks of con, 
verfation in old Rome as operas and mafquerades are in Lon- 
don. 

Plutarch himfelf gives us a ftriking example of this noble 
tafte of the ancients in the following paflage in his Treatife 
on Curiofity. 

‘ It once happened, fays he, that when I was fpeaking in public 
at Rome, Arulenus Rufticus, the fame whom Domitian, through 
envy of his growing reputation, afterwards put todeath, was one 
of my hearers. When I was in the middle of my difcourfe, a fol- 
dier came in, and brought him a letter from the emperor. Upon 
this there was a general filence through the audience, and.I ftopped 
to give him time to perufe his letter. But he would not fuffer it, 


nor did he open the letter till I had fmmithed my lecture, and ‘the 
audience was difperfed.* : 


He had long intended to write the lives of the illuftrious 
men of Greece, and Rome; and he probably lived fo many 
years in Italy in confequence of that intention, that he might 
colle& proper materials for his work. And in the fpace of 
forty years he muft undoubtedly have been.informed.of many 
effential anecdotes, and events; thefe he always wrote in 3 
common-place book, as they were communicated to him, that 
he might tranfmit them faithfully to pofterity. 

In the decline of life, but while his faculties were yet.ia 
their full vigour, he returned to Greece, and exchanged @ 
commerce with the world for the calmer pleafures of retirer 
ment and ftudy. In this retirement he wrote his Lives, of 
which he had been fo carefully, and deliberately colle@ing the 
materials, And we need, not wonder that they met with 
efteem proportioned to the merit of the author, and the dige 
nity of the charaéters which he drew 3 that thefe produdtions 
of genius, enriched by knowledge, matured by judgment, and 
Vor. XEXI, February, 1771. L ~ eae 
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animated by great objeAs, were admired by the ancients, and” » ~ 


are yet read with pleafure by the friends of learning and vir- 
tue, by thofe who prefer hiftorical and moral improvement to 
fuperficial and temporary amufement. 

As thefe Lives in this new tranilation will probably be more 
agreeable to Englifh readers than they have hitherto been, we 


fhall here give a more particular account of Plutarch, abftracted © 


from his new life by Dr. Langhorne, which is jadicioully writ~ 
ten, and in an eafy ftyle. 

He was born at Cheronea in Beeotia, about fifty years after 
Chrift. The inhabitants of Beeotia were accounted as phleg- 
matic and heavy a people by the ancients, as the Dutch are by 
the modern Europeans. That fmall diftri& of Greece, how- 
ever, produced an Epaminondas, a Pindar, and a Plutarch ; 
and the genius and virtues of thofe great men were fufficient 
to redeem the charaéter of their country. 


Plutarch defcended from an ancient and creditable family of | 


Chzronea, He tells us, in his Sympofiacs, that his ancettors 
had been invefted with the moft confiderable offices in the 
magiftracy. It appears, by the honourable mention he makes 
of his father, that he was a virtuous man, and a philofopher. 
Our author, in the earlier part of his life, ftudied at Delphi, 


under Ammonius the academician. He always preferred the © 


academic philofophy to the other fyftems; though he was of 
too liberal a mind to adhere implicitly to any fect : his philo- 
fophy was formed by the free and unbiafled exercife of his 
reafon. From the academicians he took their modefty of opi- 
nion, and left them their original fcepticifm, With the pert- 
patetics he walked in fearch of natural fcience, and of logic ; 
to the ftoics he was indebted for the belief of a particular 
providence ; ; and from Epicurus *he borrowed the ideas of ra- 
tional enjoyment, rejecting his irreligious opinions, as he had 
rejefted the vanities and abfurdities of the other feé&s. Nor 
was the doftrine of Pythagoras defpifed by the humane Plu- 
tarch ; he enforced the metempfychofis, to promote humanity 
towards the animal creation, — 

Much time is fpent in modern education in learning words. 
Happily for Plutarch, and for ufeful knowledge, the ancient 
Greeks profecuted a different plan. If their young ftudents 
were matters of their mother tongue, they counted them adepts 


in philology. Their time was principally employed im the 


ftudy of hiftory, of ethics, and of nature, and in laying ‘ap in 
their memory the treafures of their poets, and the precepts of 
their philofophers. Plutarch did not learn the Latin till late 
in life; as he was nota pedant,- he was always more attentive 


to things than founds, And great maft have been the acqui- 
, | ‘ a fitions 
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fitions of his mind, whofe talents were vigorous, and whofe 
diligence was intenfe; whofe underftanding and memory were 
improved by the education of his own country ; whom Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt contributed to inform. | 
When, or upon what occafion he vifited Italy, is not known ; 
but he probably went to Rome in a public capacity, on the bu- 
finefs of the Cheroneans: for, in the Life of Demofthenes, he 
tells us, that he had no leifure, in his journey to Italy, to, 
ftudy ‘the Latin language, on account of public bufinefs, 
During his long refidence in Rome he was highly efteemed by. 
the principal Romans: Soffius Senecio, who was four times 
conful, once under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan, was his 
moft intimate friend ; by him he was recommended to Trajan, ° 


' who honoured him with his warmeft patronage, chofe him 


~ 








for his inftruétor, and made him conful of Rome, and governor — 
of Illyria. ; 

That Plutarch was preceptor to Trajan, is difputed by Da- 
cier and other critics; though, as Dr. Langhorne obferves, we 
have no reafon to doubt of his being raifed to that honourable 
office. -A letter to ‘Frajan, which is denied to be Plutarch’s, 
but not on juft grounds, may fatisfy us, with other concurrent 
circumflances, that he was tutor to the emperor in philofophy. 
and politics." We fhall here tranfcribe Dr.- Langhorne’s 
tranflation of this letter: ‘it was written on a ‘very important 
occafion ; it ftrengthens a controverted fa@; it is. every way 
worthy of Plutarch; and it is a ftriking contraft to the fervile 
adulation which, in our times, is payed to princes by thofe who 
would be thought philofophers. | 


* Plutarch to Trajan, _ 


“ Tam fenfible that.you fought not the empire. Your natural 
modefty would not fuffer you to apply for.a diftinétion to which 
you were always entitled by the excellency of your manners. That 
modefty, however, makes you ftill more worthy of thofe honours 
you had no ambition tofollicit.: Should your futurépovernment 
prove in any degree anfwerable to your former merity@ fhall have 
reafon to congratulate both your, virtue and my. own good fortune 
on this great event. But if otherwife, you have expofed yourfelf _ 
to danger, and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never endure an em «ey, 
peror unworthy of her; and the faults of the fcholar will be imc 
puted to the mafter. ‘Seneca is reproached, and his'fame ftill fufs “<_ 
fers, for the vices of Nero. The reputation of Quintilian jis-hurt ~ 
by the ill conduct of his fcholars ; and even Socrates is accufed. of 
negligence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, I 
have better hopes, and ffatter myfelf ‘that your adminiftration will | 
do honour to your virtues. “Only continue to‘be what you are. Let ” 
your government commence in your breait; and lay the founda. 


Ftion of it inthe command of your paffions. If you make virtue 


the rule of your conduét, and the end of your actions, every thine 
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animated by great objefis, were admired by the ancients, and’ * 


are yet read with pleafure by the friends of learning and vir- 
tue, by thofe who prefer hiftorical and moral improvement to 
fuperficial and temporary amufement. 

As thefe Lives in this new tranflation will probably be more 
agreeable to Englifh readers than they have hitherto been, we 


fhall here give a more particular account of Plutarch, abftratted © 


from his new life by Dr. Langhorne, which is judicioutly writ~ 
ten, and in an eafy ftyle. 

He was born at Cheronea in Beeotia, about fifty years after 
Chrift. The inhabitants of Beeotia were accounted as phleg- 
matic and heavy a people by the ancients, as the Dutch are by 
the modern Europeans. That fmall diftri&t of Greece, hows 
ever, produced an Epaminondas, @ Pindar, and a Plutarch ; 
and the genius and virtues of thofe great men were fufficient 
to redeem the charaéter of their country. 


Plutarch defcended from an ancient and creditable family of | 
Cheronea, He tells us, in his Sympofiacs, that his ancettors » 


had been invefted with the moft confiderable offices in the 
magiftracy, It appears, by the honourable mention he makes 
of his father, that he was a virtuous man, and a philofopher. 
Our author, in the earlier part of his life, ftudied at Delphi, 


under Ammonius the academician. He always preferred the © 


academic philofophy to the other fyftems; though he was of 
too liberal a mind to adhere implicitly to any fe& : his philo- 
fophy was formed by the free and unbiafled exercife of his 
reafon, From the academicians he took their modefty of opi- 
nion, and left them their original fcepticifm. With the peri- 
patetics he walked in fearch of natural fcience, and of logic ; 
to the ftoics he was indebted for the belief of a particular 
providence ; and from Epicurus ‘he borrowed the ideas of ra- 
tional enjoyment, reje&ting his irreligious opinions, as he had 
rejefted the vanities and abfurdities of the other fe&s. Nor 
was the doétrine of Pythagoras defpifed by the humane Plu- 
tarch ; he enforced the metempfychofis, to promote humanity 
towards the animal creation, | 

Much time is fpent in modern education itn learning words. 
Happily for Plutarch, and for ufefut knowledge, the ancient 
Greeks profecuted a different plan. If their young ftudents 
were matters of their mother tongue, they counted them adepts 


in philology. Their time was principally employed im the — 


ftudy of hiftory, of ethics, and of nature, and in laying up in 
their memory the treafures of their poets, and the precepts of’ 
their philofophers. Plutarch did not learn the Latin till late 
in life; as he was nota pedant,- he was always more attentive 
to things than‘founds, And: great maft have been the acqui- 
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fitions of his mind, whofe talents were vigorous, and whofe 
diligence was intenfe; whofe underftanding and memory were 
improved by the education of hisown country; whom Greece, —s « 
Rome, and Egypt contributed to inform. | 

When, or upon what occafion he vifited Italy, is not known ; 
but he’ probably went to Rome in a public capacity, on the bu- 
finefs of the Chzroneans :. for, in the Life of Demofthenes, he 
tells us, that he had no leifure, in his journey to Italy, to, 
ftudy ‘the Latin language, on account of public bufinefs, 
During his long refidence in Rome he was highly efteemed by, 
the principal Romans: Soffius Senecio, who was four times 
conful, once under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan, was his 
moft intimate friend ; by him he was recommended to Trajan, * 

who honoured him with his warmeft patronage, chofe him 
for his inftruétor, and made him conful of Rome, and governor 
of Illyria. ; 

That Plutarch was preceptor to Trajan, is difputed by Da- 
cier and other critics; though, as Dr. Langhorne obferves, we 
have no reafon to doubt of his being raifed to that honourable 
office. -A letter to Frajan, which is denied to be Plutarch’s, 
but not on juft grounds, may fatisfy us, with other concurrent 
circumftances, that he was tutor to the emperor in philofophy. 
and politics. We fhall here tranfcribe Dr.- Langhorne’s 

: tranflation of this Jetter: ‘it was written on a Very important 
occafion ; it ftrengthens a controverted fa&; it is. every way 
worthy of Plutarch; and it is a ftriking contraft to the fervile 
adulation which, in our times, is payed to princes by thofe who 
would be thought philofophers. | 


— 


* Plutarch to Trajan. | 


“ Tam fenfible that .you fought not the-empire. Your natural 
modefty would not fuffer you to apply. for.a diftinétion to which 
you were always entitled by the excellency of your manners. That 
modefty, however, makes you ftill more worthy of thofe honours 
you had no ambition tofollicit.: Should your futurégovernment 
prove in any degree anfwerable to your former merit,/@ thall have 
_ | § teafon to congratulate both your, virtue and my. own good fortune 
on this great event. Butif otherwife, you have expofed yourfelf _ 
to danger, and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never endure an em «mes, 
peror unworthy of her; and the faults of the fcholar will be im-"%4 
puted to the matter. | Seneca is reproached, and his'fame ftill fufs “<5 
fers, for the vices of Nero. The reputation of Quintilian js-hurt ~~ 
by the ill conduct of his fcholars ; and even Socrates is acculed. of 
negligence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, I 
have better hopes, and ffatter myféelf ‘that your adminiftration will 
do honour to your virtues, “Only continue to’be what you are. Let” 
your government commence in your breait; and lay the founda- 
fon of it inthe command of your paffions. If you make virtue 
és rule of your conduét, and the end of your actions, every thin 
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will proceed in harmony and order. Ihave explained to yon the 
fpirit of thofe laws and conftitutions that were eftablifhed by your 
predeceffors ; and you have nothing to do but to carry them ies 
execution. If this fhould be the cafe, I hall have the glory of 
having formed an emperor to virtue; but if otherwife, let thig 
letter remain a-teftimony with fupronding ages, that you did not 


ruin the Roman empire under pretence of the counfels or the au. 


thority of Plutarch.” | 

Why Dacier fhould think (as Dr. Langhorne juftly remarks) 
that this letter is neither worthy of the pen, nor written in the - 
manner of Plutarch, it is not eafy to conceive; for it has all 
the fpirit, the manly freedom, and the fentimental turn of that 
philofopher. . 

_ It is conjectured that he wrote his Morals at Rome ; and it ig 
almoft certain, that he wrote his Lives at Charonea, After 
his return to the place of his nativity, he was not wholly de. 
voted to his ftudies, though they employed a great part of his 
time. He was confecrated. prieft of Apollo ; and after having: 
ferved inferior civil offices in Chzronea; was chofen its archon, 
or chief magiftrate. He was not diverted by his literary pur- 
fuits from a proper attention to his public employments, 

which he difcharged with fingular reputation. : 

The name of Plutarch’s wife was Timoxena. She was a 
woman well born, and well educated, of diftinguifhed fenfe 
and virtue, worthy, in every refpeét, to be the wife of a phi- 
lofopher. : | 
_ By her he had four fons, and one daughter, named Tr 
moxena, after her mother, Timoxena died in her infancy; 
two of his fons furvived him. 

To Lamprias, one of Plutarch’s fons, we are indebted for 
a catalogue of his father’s writings; by which catalogue it. 
appears, that many of them are Teft. We cannot, fays Mr. 
Dryden, read the titles of his works, of which pofterity are 
deprived, without the fame emotion that a merchant muft feel 
in perufing a bill of freight after he has loft his veffel. - 

One of the rewards of philofophy is long life; a reward, 
which it is clear that our author enjoyed ; but of the time, 
or the circumftances of his death, we have no fatisfaftory at- 
count. 

Few have done greater honour to human nature than Plu 
tarch ; and none were ever more amply rewarded for theif 
merit: of whatever part of his charaéter we take a view, he 
commands our refpe&t. His ideas of his Creator were worthy 
of that infinite Being ; he had a thorough knowledge of mat- 
kind ; he was jealous of their rights, and ftrongly actuated 
with the fpirit of univerfal benevolence. He meant not, if 


his writings, to amufe and dazzle, but to inform the undef: 
| ftanding, 
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fianding, and corres the heart. He is admitable as an au: 
thor, and he was venerable as a man. 
We muft do Dr. Langhorrie, and his brother, the juftice to 
obferve, that they have tranflated one of the moft valuable 
books of antiquity, of which we never had a good tranflation< 
Amiot, abbé of Bellozane, publithed a French tranflation 
of Plutarch’s Lives in the reign of Henry IL and from that 
work it was tranflated into Englifh in the time of queen Eli- 
gabeth. This was not a tranflation from Plutarch, nor can it 
be read with pleafure in the prefent age. Befides, in Amiot’s 
time, the Greek text of Plutarch was extremely corrupt; a 
correct edition of his works was not printed in Europe, till 
that of Paris, in 1624. Another French tranflation of this 
author was publithed by Dacier, far fuperior to the former in 


_ elegance and accuracy. After the old Englifh tranflation, no 


other appeared till the time of Dryden. That great man was 
obliged by his neceffities to head a company of tranflators, 
and to lend the fanétiion of his name to a tranflation of Plu- 
tarch, written, as he himfelf acknowledges, by almoft as many 
hands as there were Lives, There certainly was never a greater 
literary difparity than the conjunction of Dryden’s labours with 
thofe of his miferable affociates; who, in the Lives which they 
undertook, committed all the blunders which can be fuppofed 
to refult from ignorance and dullnefs. Some of them, who 
pretended to follow the original, miftook its meaning; fome 
tranilated from the Latin fcholiaft; and others unacquainted 
with Latin, as well as Greek, were obliged to fubftitute Amiot 
for Plutarch. Unqualified to write in their own tongue, they 
perverted the Englifh into the idiom of the language from 
which they tranflated. ‘The ftruture of their periods is un- 
couth; their expreffions are deftitute of fpirit and elegance. 
An edition, with emendations of the former, was publifhed in 
1727 ; and another, more improved, was printed in 1758. But 
to a man of abilities and tafte, it is lefs dificult and tedious - 
to make a new tranflation, than to correét the errors of a bad 
one. 

From the review of paft attempts, it appears, how much 
we have wanted a good Englifh tranflation of Plutarch, What 
the public owe to the new tranflators, we fhall next examine 
with impartiality and freedom. -But we muft firft‘let the gen- 
tlemen fpeak for themfelves, and exhibit the plan of their 
tranflation. 


* Senfible that the great art of a tranflator is to prevent. the:pe- 
culiarities of his author's language from ftealing into his own, th 
have been particularly attentive to this. point, and have generally 
endeavoured to keep their Englifh unmixed with Greek. At the 
fame time it muft be obferved, - there is frequently a one 
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larity in the ftru&ture of the two languages; yet that refetnblanee, 
in fome inftances, makes it the more neceflary to guard againit it on 
the whole. This care js of the greater confequence, becaufe. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives generally pafs, through the hands of young people, — 
who ought to read their own language in its native purity, un- 
mixed and untainted with the idioms of different tongues. For 
their fakes too, as well as for the fake of readers of a different 

we have emitted fome paflages in the text, and have only fignified 
the omiffion by afterifms. ‘Some, perhaps, may cenfure us for tak.’ 
ing too great a liberty with our author in this circumftance : how. 
ever, we mult beg leave in that inftance to abide by our own opi. 
nion ; and: {ure we are, that we fhould have cenfured no tranflator 
for the fame. Could every.thing of that, kind have been omitted, 
we fhould have been ftill lefs diflatisfied ; but fometimes the chain 
of the narratiye would not admit of it, and the difagreeable parts 
were to be got over with as much decency’as poffible. 

‘ In the deferiptions of battles, camps, and fieges, it is more 
than probable that we may fometimes be miftaken inthe military 
terms. _We have endeavoured, however; to be as accurate in thig 
refpeé as poffible, and to acquaint ourfelves with this kind of know- 
ledge as well as our fituations would permit ; but we will not’ pro- 
mife the reader that we have always fucceeded.’ Where fomething 
feemed to have fallen out of the text, or where the ellipfis was tod 
yiolent for the forms of our language, we have not fcrupled to 
maintain the tenor of the narrative, or the chain of reafon, by. fuch 
little infertions as appeared to be necefflary for the purpofe. Thefe 
fhort infertions we at firft put between hooks ; but as that deform. 
ed the page, without anfwering any material purpofe, we foon re- 
jected it. 

‘ Such are the liberties we have taken with Plutarch; and the 
Jearned, we flatter ourfelves, will not think them too great. Yet 
there is one more, which, if we could have prefumed upon it, wou'd 
have made his book infinitely more uniform and agreeable, We 
often wifhed to throw out of the text into the notes thofe tedious 
and digreflive comments that fpoil the beauty and order of his nar- 
rative, mortify the expectation, frequently, when it is moft effen- 
tially interefted, and deftroy the natural influence of his ftory, by 
turnjng the attention into a different channel. What, for initance, 
can be more irkfome and impertinent, than along differtation on 
a point of natural philofophy, fiarting up at the very crifis of fome 
important action? Every reader of Plutarch muft have felt. the 
pain of thefe unfeafonable digreflions; but we could not, upon 
our own pleafure-or authority; remove them. 

-€ In the notes, we have profecuted thefe feveral intentions. We 
' have endeavoured to bring the Englith reader acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman antiquities; where Plutarch had omitted any 
thing remarkable in the Lives, to fupply it from other authors, and 
to make his book in-fome meafure a general hiftory of the perieds 
under his pen. In the Notes too we have afligned reafons for it, 
where we have differed from the former tran@atais. 

‘ This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed, nor alta- 

ether original. Where Dacier, or other annotators, offered us an 
hing to the purpofe, we have not fcrupled to make ule of it; and; 
to avoid the endlefs trouble of citatiuns, we make this acknow- 
ledgment once for all. The number of original notes the learned 
feader will find to be very confiderable ; But there are not {0 fate, 
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grotes of any kind in the latter part of the work; becanfe the 
manners and cuftoms, the religious ceremonies, laws, ‘ftate-offices, 
and forms of government, among the antients, being explained in 
the firft Lives, much did not remain for the bufinefs of informa- 


tion. 

‘ Four of Plutarch’s Parallels are fuppofed to be. loft: thofe of | 
Themiftocles and Camillus, Pyrrhus and Marius, Phocion and 
Cato, Alexander and Cefar. Thefe Dacier fupplies by others of 
his own compofition ; but fo different from thofe of Plutarch, that 
they have little right to be incorporated with his works. 


‘ The neceflary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of 


Money, Weights, and Meatures, and a copious Index, have been 
provided for this Tranflation ; of which we may truly fay, that it 
wants no other advantages than fuch as the tranflators had not 
power to give,’ 

This method, to which they tell us they have adhered, is 
fenfible and judicious. But there is one obvious defe& in it 5 
the omiffion of hooks, where they have fupplied the chafms 
in the original by their own infertions. To have marked out 
to the reader what they fubftituted for the defects of the Greek, 
would furely. have been of more confequence than the trifling 
offence to the eye which the hooks would have occafioned. 

This tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives is fo fuperior to the for- 
mer, that it will, probably, preclude fuch an attempt for 
the future. Its language, in the main, is eafy, and flowing, 
which will fufficiently atone for its defects with moft of thofe 
readers who are unacquaigted with the original, We mean 
not to infinuate, that our tranflators have betrayed an igno- 
rance of the Greek, to which they feem to. have adhered with . 
an accurate fidelity ; but fhould we affert, that this tranflation 
is altogether worthy of Plutarch, as mafterly an image of him 
as could be executed, we fheuld renounce all pretenfions to 
impartiality or difcernmenty To know the verbal meaning of 
an author, and to do his periods into Englifh, with the cold- 
nef of a Clarke, or a Patrick, is not the province of a tranf- 
Jator, He mutt poffefs, or be able to adopt, his author’s man- 
ner; he muft imbibe his {pirit while he reads him; his tranf- 
lation muft be unembarraffed with the idiom of a foreign lan- 
guage, and enlivened with the complexion of the original. To 
ufe the flrong expreffions of lord Bolingbroke, he muft rather 
imitate than tranflate, end rather emulate than imitate. We 
are far from aceufing Dr. Langhorne of being deftitute of this 
noble art, though he often falls fhort of it. In many parts - 
of his tranflation, he has tortured propriety, by a conftrained 
modification of language, in compliance with the Greek, by.a 
violation of Englith phrafeology. His expreffions are often 
trite and vulgar, and often ungrammatical.. When the pro- 

noun relative refers to a perfon, a fchool-boy of this age 
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would hardly ufe which for who; a folecifm, which thele tranfe 
lators frequently commit, either through unpardonable igngs 


gzance, or abfurd affegtation, ; ; 
We fhall now quote the comparifon of Demofthenes with 


Cicero, which will be a favourable fpecimen of this work. It 
will be evident, that we have not feleéted this article to depre- 
ciate the merit of the tranflators, but to exbibit the chara&ers 
of two illuftrious orators, and to entertain our readers, | 


© Thefe are the moft memorable circumftances in the lives of De. 
moflthe.:es and Cicero, that could be colleéted from the hiftorians 
which have come to our knowledge. Though I thall not pretend 
to compare their talents for {peaking ; yet this, T think, I ought to 
obferve, that Demofthenes, by the exertion of all his powers, both 
natural and acquired, upon that objef&t only; came to exceed in 
energy and ftrength, the moft celebrated pleaders of his time; in 
grandeur and magnificence of ftyle, all that were eminent for the 
fublime of declamation; and in accuracy and art, the moft able 

rofeflors of rhetoric. Cicero’s ftudies were more general; and, in 

is treafures of knowledge, he had a great variety. He has left us 
a number of philofophical traéts, which he compofed upon the 
principles of the academy. And we fee fomething of an oftenta-- 
tion of learning in the very orations which he wrote for the forum 
and the bar. 

‘ Their different tempers are difcernible in their way of writing, 
That of Demofthenes, without any embellifhments of wit and hu- 
mour, is always grave and ferious. Nor does it {mell of the lamp 
as Pythias tauntingly faid, but of the water-drinker, of the man of 
thought, of one who was characterized by the aufterities of life, 
But Cicero, who loved to indulge his vein of pleafantry, fo much 
affected the wit, that he fometimes funk into the buffoon; and by 
affefting gaiety in the moft ferious things to ferve his client, he has 
offended againft the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus, in his 
oration for Czlius, he fays, ‘* Where is the abfurdity, if a man, 
with an affluent fortune at command, fhall indulge himfelf in plea- 
fare? It would be madnefs not to enjoy what is 1n his power ; par- 
ticularly, when fome of the greateft philofephers place man’s chief 
good in pleafure ?” 

‘ When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then conful, 
undertook his defence; and, in his pleading, took oceafion to ri- 
dicule feveral paradoxes of the ftoies, becaufe Cato was of that feét. 
He fucceeded fo far as to raife a laugh in the aflembly; and even 
among tlie judges. Upon which, Cato fmiled, and {aid to thofe 
who fate by him, ‘* What a pleafant conful we have!’ Cicero, in- 
deed, was naturally facetious ; and he not only loved his jeft, but 
_. his countenance was gay and fmiling. Whereas Demofthenes had 

* a care and thoughtfulne(s in his afpect, whith he feldom or never - 

ut off. Hence, his enemies, as he copfefles, called him a morofe 
$ilenatured man. ; 
' € It appeaxs.alfo from their writings, that Demofthenes, when he 
touches upon his own praife, does it with an inoffenfive delicacy, 
Indeed, he never gives into it at all, but when he has fome great 
point in view; and on all other occafions is extremely modeft. But 
Cicero, in his ofations, {peaks imfuch high terms of himfelf, thae 
it is plain he had a moft intemperate vanity, Thus he cries out: 
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€ Let arms revere the robe, the warrior’s laurel =” as 
Yield to the palm of eloquence. . 3 


* At length he came to commend not only ltis own actions and . 
eperations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, as well thofe 
which he had only pronounced, as thofe which he had committed 
to writing ; as if, with a juvenile vanity, he were vying with the 
rhetoricians Ifocrates and Anaximenes, inftead of being infpired. 
with the great ambition of guiding the Roman people, | 


© Fierce in the field, and dreadful to. the foe. 


‘ It is neceflary, indeed, for a ftatefman to have the advantage of 
eloquence; but it is mean and illiberal to reft in fuch a qut&lifica« 
tion, or to hunt after praife in that quarter. In this refpe& De- 
mofthenes behaved with more dignity, with a fuperior elevation of 
foul. He faid, “ His ability to explain himfelf was a mere acqui- — 
fition ; and not fo perfeét, but that it required great candour and 
imdulgence in the audience.” He thought it muft be, as indeed it 
is, only a low and little mind, that can value itfelf upon fuch at- 
tainments. | . 

‘ They. both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, as well as 
powers to perfuade. They had them in fuch a degree, that men 
who ‘had armies at their devotion, ftood in ‘need of their fupport. 
Thus: Chares, Diopithes, and Leofthenes, availed themfelves -of 
Demofthenes ; Pompey, and young Cefar, of Cicero; as Czfar 
himfelf acknowledges in his Commentaries, addrefled to Agrippa 
and Mzcenas. 

* It is an obfervation no lJefs juft than common, that noth 
makes fo thorough a trial of a man’s difpofition, as power a 
authority. For they awake every paffion, and difcover every la- 
tent vice, Demofthenes never had an opportunity for a trial of 
this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge; nor did he 
jead thofe armies againft Philip, which his eloquence had raifed. 
But Cicero went queftor into Sicily, and proconful into Cilicia 
and Cappadocia; at atime, too, when avarice reigned without 
controul; when the governors of provinces, thinking it beneath 
them to take a clandeftine advantage, fell to open plunder 5 when 
to take another’s property was thought no greatcrime, and he who 
took moderately pafled for a man of character. Yet, at fuch a- 
time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of his contempt of money ; 
many of his humanity and goodnefs. At Rome, with ‘the title 
only of conful,-he had an abfolute and dictatorial power squint. 
Cataline and his accomplices. On which otcafion ‘he verified tite 
prediétion of Plato, “* That every ftate will be delivered from its 
calamities, when, by the favour of fortune, great power unites 
with wifdom and juitice in one perfon.” : 

‘ It is mentioned to the difgrace of Demofthenes, that. his elo- 

uénce was mercenary ; that he privately compofed orations both. . 
for Phormio and Apollodorus, though adverfaries in the fame - 
caufe. ‘To which we may add, that he was fufpedted of receiving’ 
money from the king of Perfia, and condemned.for taking bribes 
of Harpalus. Suppofing fome of thefe the calumnies of thofe who 
avrote againft him (and they aré not.a few) yet it is impoffible te 
affirm that he was proof againft the prefents which were fent bim 
by princes, as marks of honour and refpect. ‘This was too much 
to be expected from a man who vefted his money at intereft — 
faips. Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent prefents fent 
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him by the Sicifians, when he was adile; by the king of Cappa- 
docia, when proconful ; and his friends prefled him to receive their 
benefactions, when in exile; yet, as we have already obferved, he 
refufed them all. 

¢ The banifhment of Demofthenes reflected infamy upon him; 
for he was’ conviéted of taking bribes; that of Cicero, great ho- 
nour; becaufe he fuffered for deftroying traitors who had vowed 
the ruin of their country. The former, therefore, departed with- 
out exciting pity or regret: for the latter, the fenate changed their 
habit, continued in mourning, and could not be perfuaded to pafs 
any a& till the people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, fpent 
the time of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia, but with 
Demolthenes it was a buly period.in his political character. Then 
it was (as we have mentioned above) that he went to the feveral 
‘ cities of Greece, ftrengthened the common intereft, and defeated 
the defigns of the Macedonian ambafladors. In which refpe& he 
difcovered a much greater regard for his country, than The- 
miftocles and Alcibiades, when under the fame misfortune. After 
his return, he purfued his former plan of government, and con- 
tinued the war with Antipater and the Macedonians. Whereas 
Lexlius reproached Cicero in full fenate, with fitting filent, when 
Cziar, who was not yet come to years of maturity, applied for the 
confulthip contrary to law. And Brutus, in one of his letters, 
charged him with having reared a “ greater and more infupportable 


tyranny, than that which they had deftroyed.” 
* As to the manner of their death ; we cannot think of Cicero’s, 


without a contemptuous kind of pity. How deplorable to fee an 
old man, for want of proper refolution, fuffering himfelf to be 
carried about by his fervants, endeavouring to hide himfelf from 
death, which was a meflenger that nature would foon have fent 
him, and overtaken notwithitanding, and flaughtered by his ene- 
ties! The other, though he did difcover fome fear, by takin 
fanétuary, is, neverthelefs, to be admired for the provifion he had 
made of poifon, for the care with which he had preferved it, and 
his noble manner of ufingit. So that, when Neptune did not afford 
him an afylum, he had recourfe to a more inviolable altar, refcued 
bimfelf from the weapons of the guards, and eluded the cruelty of 
Antipater,” 

Plutarch, with all his excellencies, has defe&ts from which 
human powers were never exempted. His tranfitions are fre- 
quently abrupt, and difgufting ; his writings are ftrongly tinc- 
tured with fuperftition ; and he is apt to prejudice a common 
reader againft a life at its beginning, by a tedious inveftigation 
into the minutenefles of antiquity. When to thefe circum- 
ftances we add the gravity of his fentiments, we may venture 
to pronounce, that the utmolt efforts of arts and genius ina 
tranflator, could not make this author popular. It is true, 
he is always bought for a fafhionable library. But what is 
the confequence ? He refts apon the fhelf, and grows as dafty 
as Potter’s Antiquities of Greéce. He who admires Plutarch 
moft be a fcholar, and a lover of fevere philofophy. 

This work of Dr. Langhorne, and his brother, as much 


exceeds the wretched performances which difhonour Plutarch, 
as 
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as it is inferior tothe original ftrain and energy of Dry- 
den’s tranflations. It is much to be regretted, that capitab 
authors are often tranflated by thofe who are inadequate to 
what they undertake; by the pioneers, or haffars of literature 5 
by laborious dullnefs, or fuperficial very? 7 


’ _— 
i, 





IX. The Minfrel; or the Progrefs of Genius, A. Poem. Book & 
4te.\1%. Od. Dilly. 


He author of thefe beautiful ftanzas acquaints the public, 
that he has formed the.plan.of a poetical work; in which 
he propofes to trace the progrefs of a poetical genius, born in 
a rude and illiterate age, from the firft dawnings of fancy and 
reafon, till that period at which he may be fuppofed capable 
of fupporting the charaéter of a Minftrel, that.is, of -an iti- 
nerant poct and mufician; a charaéter, which, according to 
the notions of our forefathers, was not only refpeétable, but 
facred. A poetical illuftration of this fcbje& promifed, he 
thought,“'variety of amufement, and even fome topics of 
moral and philofophical inftru@ion, 

With a modefty and diffidence which make genius amiable, 
he fubmits this firft book to the judgment of the public. In 
deference to their opinion, he is determined to reprefs, ‘or in- 
dulge his imagination. If this fpecimen fhould not meet with 
a favourable reception from them, he will ceafe to invoke his 
inaufpicious mufe ; if it has the fanétion of their approbation, 
he will complete his poem. 

The purfuits and amufements of the Minftrel’s chilhood, 
and early youth, are defcribed in this firft book ; thé incidents 
that qualify him for his profeffion, and determine him to enter 
upon it, will be the fubjeéts of the books that are to follow. 

‘ I have endeavoured (fays he) to imitate Spenfer, not-in_ his al- 
legory, or antiquated dialect, which, though gracefal.in him, ap- 
pear fjometimes aukward in ‘modern writers, but in the meafure, 
and harmony of his verfe, and in the fimplicity and variety of his 

-compofition.—To thofe who may be difpofed to afk what could in: © 
duce me to write in fo difficult a meafure, I can only anfwer that it 

leafes my ear, and feems from its ty soe ftruéture and.original, to 
a2 fome relation to the fubjeét and rab of the poem. It admits 
both fimplicity, and magnificence of found, and language, beyond 
any other ftanza that I am acquainted with, ‘ 

_ We fhall not obje& to this gentlemian, his adopting of Spen- 
fer’s ftanza, as he animates it with the true fpirit of poetry, 
But we fhall take the liberty to obferve, that, in his opinion of 
that poet, he feems to join in the implicit homage which is. 
generally paid to authors of old and eftablifhed reputation. 
jt will not be ealy to prove, that the old dialeét, which is _ 
‘graces 
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graceful in Spenfer, is aukward in modern writers, If a mo- 
dero poet fhould affe& the language of Elizabeth’s reign, he 
would juitly be charged with a vitiated tafte ; why then might 
Spenfer offend with impunity ? Was it not equally abfurd in 
him to ufe a language which was obfolete when he wrote 
it ?—Antiquated words give a real dignity to no compofition. 

The following ftanzas, in which the poet warns the man of 
genius againft adefire of wealth and luxury, are characterized 
with a delicacy of imagination, and harmony of numbers, 
which enliven and embellifh the whole book. 


* Canft thou forego the pure ethereal foul 

In each fine fenfe fo exquifitely keen, 

On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, 

Stung with difeafe, and ftupified with fpleen; 

Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s {creen, 

Even from thyfelf thy loathfome heart to hide, 

(The manfion then no more of joy ferene), 

Where fear, diftruf, malevolence, abide, 
And impotent defire, and difappointed pride? 


‘ O how canft thou renounce the boundlefs ftore 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the refounding fhore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of helds ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the fong of even, 
All that the mountain’s fheltering bofom fhields, 
And al] the dread magnificence of heaven, 
© how canft thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven! 


* Thefe charms fhal!l work thy foul’s eternal health, 
Aind love, and gentlenefs, and joy, impart. 
_ But thefe thou muft renounce, if luft of wealth 
‘E’er win its way to thy corrupted heart ; 
For, ah! it poifons like a fcorpion’s dart; 
Prompting th’ ungenerous with, the felfith {cheme, 
The ttern refolve unmoved by pity’s fmart, | 
. The troublous day, and long diftrefsful dream.— 
Return, my rambling Mafe, refume thy purpofed theme.” 


The charafers of the young Minftrel’s parents, his difpo- 
fition, education, and employments in his tender years, are 
happily imagined, and elegantly and expreflively deferibed. 

The moral reflexions of this author are juft and nervous; 
end his imagery deferves as much praife for the effeéts which 
it produces, as for its propriety and animation, It excites a 
love of innocence, nature, and virtue. 

We hope the author of this Firft Book of the Minftrel will 
be encouraged by. the public to continue, and complete his 


poem. 


X. Letters 
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X. Letters to the Honourable Mr. Faftice Blackftone, concerning bis 
Expofition of the A& of Teleration, and fome Pofitions relative to 
Religious Liberty, in bis celebrated Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. By Philip Furneaux, D. D. The Second Edition 
with Additions, and an Appendix. S8vo0. 43. Jewed. Cadell. 


HIS writer tells us, that in publithing Pa Letters to the ho- 
nourable Mr. Jultice Black{tone, containing obfervations on, 
fome parts of his Commentaries on. the Laws of England, his de- 
fign was, not only to induce the learned commentator to re- 
confider feveral paffages of his celebrated work, which he 
thought was injurious to the interefts of religious liberty; but 
to promote among his readers in general juft conceptions of the 
right of private judgment, and of impartial libertyin mat- 
ters of confcience. In thefe views he has not been wholly dif- 
appointed. His performance has been favourably received ; 
and the worthy commentator, in a néw edition of his work, 
has made fome confiderable alterations in. fome of the paflages 
on-which our author had remarked. In the prefent edition -of 
thefe Letters thofe alterations are pointed out ; and the reader is 
by this means enabled to judge, how far the commentator 
and his opponent are agreed, and in what points they differ. 

There are {till fome material queftions between them (par- 
ticularly with refpe& to the aé& of toleration) concerning which 
the learned judge, it feems, has not at all altered his fenti- 
ments. ‘The author of thefe Letters has therefore laid before 
his readers the argument of the late Mr. juftice Fofter, de- 
livered in the court of commiffioners delegates ; and the cele- 
brated fpeech of lord Mansfield, in the houfe of lords, Fe- 
bruary 4, 1767, in the caufe wherein the chamberlain of the 

city of London was plaintiff, and Allen Evans, efq.. defendant ; 
and thefe, he thinks, fufficiently corroborate the opinion which: 
he endeavours to fappert, in favour of the Diffenters. 

The learned commentator had. obferved, vol. 4. chap. 4. 
that ‘ The penalties ( viz. thofe which are laid upon the 
Diffenters by abundance of fiatutes) are all of them /a/pended 
by the toleration a&, which exempts all Diffenters, except 
Papifts, and fuch as deny the-T'rinity, from all penal laws re- 
lating to religion,’-&c. And, in his anfwer to, Dr. Prieftley, 
had infifted, that ‘.nonconformity is ftill a crime by the laws: 
of England, and hath fevere penalties annexed to it, notwith- 
ftanding the aét of toleration, nay exprefsly referved by that 
a@, in all fuch as do not comply with the conditions thereby. : 
enjoined. In cafe, fays, he, the legiflature had intended to 
abolith both the crime and the penalty, it would at once have 
repealed all the penal. laws enacted = nenconformilts.). 
But 
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But it keeps them exprefsly in force againft all Papifts, oppug-. 
ners of the Trinity, and perfons of no religion at all; and 
only exempts from their rigour {uch ferious, fober-minded Dif- 
fenters, as fhall have taken the oaths, and fubfcribed the de- 
claration at the feflions, and fhall regularly repair to fome 


licenfed (regiftered) place of religious worfhip, &c.’ 

The queftion, fays Dr. Furneaux, then is, whether non- 
conformity be a crime in thofe, who, complying with the to- 
leration-aé&t, have ‘ approved themfelves no Papifts, oppug- 
ners of the Trinity, or perfons of no religion at all? Or, what 
is the ftate of mere nonconformifis under that a&t? Are they in 
the eye of the law ‘criminal, though the penalties are faf- 
pended? Or, are they reftored to a legal capacity, and to a 
freedom from all crime as well as penalty, invirtue of the to- 
leration-ac&t i? 


‘ In my opinion, continues this writer, to reprefent noncon-. 
formity as a crime, the penalties of which are merely fufpended, is 
a defective and erroneous account of the ftate of the Diffenters, un- 
der the toleration act. And to thew this, . 

‘ The First obfervation I would make is: That fujpenfion of 
penalty is not the language of that.act. The title of the aét indeed 
ufes the phrafe, preooe ane from penalty: it is ftiled, An aét for 
roe their majefties Proteftant  fubjeéts, diffenting from the 
church of England, from the penalties of certain laws. But the 
act itfelf ufes a comprehenfive and forcible expreflion, which ex- 
cludes the crime as well as the penalty; it leaves thefe penal ftatutes 
no operation at all, with re{pect to the Diffenters who are under the 
toleration.aét ; it repeals and annihilates thofe ftatutes with regard. 
to fuch Diffenters. The words of the toleration-a& are, that thofe 
ftatutes thal] not be conftrued to ExTEND to fuch perfons. And if 
they are not to be conftrued to extend to them, nothing can be 
plainer, than that they are not to.be conftrued to affe@ them at all, 
either as to crime, or penalty. Now, if the ftatute-law doth not 
make this a crime, it is certain, it is no crime at all by the common- 
law ; becaule the conftitution of the church, and its peculiar doc- 
trine, worthip, difcipline, and government, are founded wholly 
upon the ftatute-law, and not at all upon the common-law. 

‘ Inftead, therefore, of faying in the Commentaries, that the 
penalties are all of them fu/pended by the toleration-a&, which exempts 
all Diffenters, except Papifts, and. fuch as deny the Trinity, from 
all penal laws, @c. fhould it not have been faid, that all penal laws 
for nonconformity are repealed, with regard to thofe Diffenters, 
who are qualified as the act directs? And would it not have been 
proper to mention, that the Diffenters are freed from profecution 
in the ecclefiaftical courts? And that there is nothing, therefore,. 
in-the law of England, which can make mere nonconformity a 
crime, any more than liable to penalty ?° 


Here our author /eems to mifreprefent the commentator. 
Does the latter mean any thing more, than that monconformity 
in general is confidered as a crime, and fubje& to penalties by 


the laws; but that in @ particular café, namely, that of Pro- 
. teftant 
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teftant Diffenters taking the oaths, &c. the crime and the pe- 


nalty are abolified by the aé of toleration ? If this is the fenfe . 
of the commentator, does‘ not his antagonift fight with a. 
chimera of his owm creating ? Is not the doérine he oppofes | 


perfetly confiftent with his own opinion, ‘arid that of the noble 
lord, whofe fpeech he has fubjoined to thefe letters? For he fats: 


‘ The sECOND obfervation I would make is this :. That both the 
crime and penalty of mere Proteftant nonconformity are abolifhed 
by the aét of toleration, is evident from the pr g¢ claufes of 
that a&: which, in the words of a-great lawyes, “ have not only 
exempted the Diffenters way of worthip from punithment, but ren- 
dered it innocent and lawful; have put it, not merely under the 


connivance, but under the protection of the law, have effablifbed it. . 


For nothing can be plainer, than that the law prote€ts nothing in 
that very refpeé&t, in which it is, at the fame time, in the eye of 
the lawacrime. Diffenters by the act of toleration, therefore, are 
reftored to a legal confideration and capacity.” Lord M—’s Speech. 

We fhall not enter any farther into the merits of this work, 
as we have already given fome aceonnt of the firft edition, ina 
former Number ; and our readers, we fuppofe, would not re- 
ceive either much pleafure or fatisfaQion from a curfory view 
of thofe notes and obfervations, with which the prefent edi- 
tion is enlarged. 

We will venture, however, to obferve, that though there 
may be in thefe Letters, as there are perhaps in all contréverfial 
writings, mifconceptions and logomachies, yet there are many 
fenfible remarks and liberal fentiments, The Argument of Mr. 
Juftice Fofter, and the Speech of Lord Mansfield, are pieces, 
with which the curious reader, we make no doubt, will be 
greatly pleafed. 





XI. The Hifory of Sir William Harrington, written fome Years 
fiace, and revifed and corre&ted by the late Mr. Richardfon, 
Author of Sir Charles Grandifon, Clariffla, &c. 4 Vols. 
t2mo, vos. fewed. Bell. | 


HE anonymous ‘editor of this work declares, on his own 
knowledge, that it had undergone the revifal of the late 

Mr. Richardfon, “This affertion, however confidently made, has 
been publicly denied by the family of that diftinguifhed writer, 
and as confidently fupported in a reply to their advertifement. 
To put an end to the controverfy, if the corrections of the 
celebrated author of Clariffa are {till vifible on the margin of 
the original copy,. and are difcovered to be of fufficient confe- 
quence to raife the reputation of the performance itfelf, there 
are many methods of fatisfying the world as to that particular, 
without divulging the author’s name, or fubmitring the manu- 


fcript to general infpetion. No one, in the mean time, can 
3 doubt, 
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doubt, but that fuch correétions muft have conferred até 
additional value on any novel whatever, provided they were. 
fufficient in number to affe& the main body of it: but, at 
the fame time, every reader muft be equally convinced, 
that a few marginal alterations in refpe& of language only, 
could operate but flightly in favour of a work which is continued 
through four volumes duodecimo. 

We do not mean to depreciate this performance, by ftating 
the queftion of its authenticity, We have read it with a 
great degree of attention and pleafure. Though we eannot 
abfolutely determine whether it was revifed by the late 
Mr. Richardfon or not, we make no fcruple to affert that 
its author has been a diligent ftudier of his works. ‘Through- 
out the whole we meet with few unnatural fituations, or hy- 

erbolical effufions of paffioh. Some parts of it are at-once | 
interefting and pathetic. The great majority of characters 
are, however, borrowed from Clariffa. The fplendid vices of 
Lovelace thine with a fainter gleam in Sir William Harrington ; 
but his return to virtue, at the conclufion of the ftory, difcri< 
minates him in fome degree from that too graceful triumpher 
over the honour of his miftrefs. In Sir John Renholds, the 
reader will difcover moft of the ‘eatures of Belford; and we 
cannot look on Loyd, Craven, &c. without thinking on Bel- 
ton, Mowbray, and Tourville. Lady Julia Harrington is a very 
fpirited copy from lady G in Sir Charles Grandifon 3 
and though neither the conduét or language of this novel can 
be fairly brought into comparifon with thofe of Richardfon’s 
performances, yet that inequality is by.no means charged.on 
them as a defect. A work may poffefs an uncommon fhare of 
merit, and yet appear to difadvantage when placed in oppofition 
to thofe great originals, which will be fure to receive applaufe 
as long as any pictures drawn immediately from nature thall 
maintain a value. 

To return a- moment to the Hiftory of Sir William Harring- 
ton,—we fincerely recommend it to the perufal of our fair 
readers. The caufe of honefty is ftrenuoufly fupported through 
all its changes. The undeferving part of its dramatis perfonz 
are juftly punifhed, while the meritorious characters are dif- 
miffed to happinefs. 








XII, Critical Obfervations on the Buildings and Improvements of 
London. 470. 25.64. Dodfley. 


THs pamphlet is written with an uncommen degree of 
tafte, elegance, and humour. Its fubjeét is a critique on 

the late j improvements made in almoft every part of our me- 
tropolis, 
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tropolis. We fhall not, however, content ourfelves with mere 
general praifes of it, but proceed to lay a copious extract 


before the reader. 


‘ Nothing feems more capable of affording fatisfaction to a libe- 
ral mind, than the many publie improvements of elegance and 


convenience which have been lately made in this metropolis. Every’ 
inhabitant participates of their advantages, and every man of ‘ge- 


nerous feelings fhares in the reputation which his country acquires 
from them. Perhaps thén it is the right of évery individual to dif- 


culs. with decent freedom the merits and demerits of public works,’ 
and even of private agers # as far as they relate to public or- 


nament. A difcuffion of this fort may ferve to turn men’s atten- 
tion to thefe fiibjeéts, and be the means of introducing a greater 
correctnef$ of tafte for the future. 

‘ I have ever looked upon it as a peculiar happinefs, that all pub- 
lic improvements muft among tis fpring originally from the {pirit 
of the people, and not from the will of the prince. In the one 
cafe, whenever they are fairly begun, they never fail to be carried 
on with unremitting zeal and activity: while in the other, they. 
generally have their beginning and end with the monarth who pro- 


tects them. Of this laft, a ttriking example is feen in France. 


Lewis the XIVth, a prince fond of glory, pompous and enterprif-. 
ing, who aimed at, and well-nigh obtained for his country, uni- - 


verfal dominion in the arts and fciencés, as well as in arms, was 
the firft of the French monarchs who turned his attention this way. 
He cur canals, extended public roads, and eftablifhed regular pofts 
throughout his kingdom. He regulated the police of his capital, 
and he added to its commodioufnefs and its decoration, by lights 
ing and a better manner of paving its ftreets. There he ftopt ; 
and there the nation ftopt with him. France, at this day, is juft as 
far advanced in thofe articles as fhe was a centuryago. To inttancé 
in one of thofe more minute conveniences, which by its frequent 
ufe becomes of fome importance: their poft-chaifes, which were 
then fo juftly admired, now appear, after the improvements- of 


England, as clum{y and incommodious as the boots of their poftil< 


lions. Even the lamps of ‘Paris, whicli the poets of thofe days 
compared to the planets themfeves,; “* pendent from the vault of 
heaven,” are now difcovered, by travellers who have feen the illu- 
mhinatioris of London, to be no more thdn a few fcattered tin lant- 
horns hung by packthread in the middle of narrow and dirty 
{treets. : 

‘ But this very national fpirit in England, which, once being 
put in action, exerts itfelf with fo much vigour and effect, finds 
however, at firft, a terrible — in vulgar prejudice, which muft 
be overcome before it can fairly aét. In an arbitrary ftate, a 
prince, a minifter, may have his eyes opened to the errors of a 
former fyftem, and immediately adopt a new one, without re. 
ftraint: but with the multitude it requires time; they feldom rea- 
fon, and it is to their feelings you muft apply. Habit fanétifies 
every thing with them; and ¢ven that deformity to which they 
are accuftomed becomes beauty in tiieir eyes. As fine as London ufon 
the bridge, was formerly a proverbial faying in the city: and many 
4 ferious fenfible tradeiman ufed. to believe that heap of enormities 
to be one of the feven wonders of the world, and, next to Solomon's 
temple, the fineft thing that ever art produced. When firft the re- 
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_ formation in. the ftreets was begun, from the fame caufe every nuié 


fance had its advocate. It was faid to be for the eafe of the horfes’ 
that the midway fhould be paved with huge fhapelefs rocks, and 


the foot path with tharp pebbles for the benefit of the feet. The 


pofts were defended to the laft; and the pulling down of the figns, 
which choaked up and difgraced the ftreets, regretted as a barba- 


. Fous invafion on the monuments of national tafte: the cat and 


fiddle, goofe and gridiron, and the like, being regarded as the 
greateft efforts of inventive genius and Cheapfide often compared 
to the Medicean gallery, for its choice colleétion of paintings ; 
blue boars, green dragons, and kings heads. 

‘ But though we claim a sight, from prefcription, to laugh at 
the bad tafte of our neighbours in the city, I am afraid our pre- 
tenfions to fuperiority in the weft end of the town are founded 
more upon prefumption than truth. We have indeed m the new 
buildings avoided many of the palpable inconveniences of old Lon- 
don; which precaution, has perhaps beftowed collateral ornament 
without any primary intention on our parts. But have we fuc- 
ceeded in difplaying a more refined tafte, wherever beauty and ele- 
gance were the principal objects in view? To be fatisfied in this, 
let us examine our fo-much-vaunted (quares. : 

‘ The notion I form to myfelf of a perfeé&t {quare, or public 
place in acity, is a large opening, free and unincumbered, where 
not only carriages have room to turn and pafs, but even where the 
people are able to aflemble occafionally without confufion. It fhould 
appear to open naturally out of the ftreet, for which reafon all. the 
avenues fhauild form radii to the centre of the place. The fides 
or circumference fhould be built in a ftile above the common; and 
churches and other public edifices ought to be properly introduced. 
In the middle there ought to be fome fountain, groupe, or ftatue, 
railed in within a fmall compafs, or perhaps only a bafon of water, 
which, if not fo ornamental, ftill, by its utility in cafes of fire, &c 
makes ample amends. To illuftrate this in fome degree, I refer to 
St. James's fquare, which, though far from perfect in that ftile, and 
altogether uncompleted on one fide, ftill ftrikes the mind (I judge 
from my own feelings) with fomething of more eafe and propriety 
than any fquare in London. You are not confined in your {pace ; 

our eye takes in the whole compafs at one glance, and the water 
in the middle feems placed there for Ornament and ufe. 

‘ But almoft every other fquare in London feems formed on a 
quite different plan 5 they are gardens, they are parks, they are 
fheep-walks, in fhort they are every thing but what they fhould be. 
The rus iz urbe isa prepofterous idea at beft; a garden in a ftreet 
is not lefs ab(urd than a ftreet in a garden; and he that withes to 
have a row of trees before his door in town, betrays almoft as falfe 
a tafte as he that would build a row of houfes for an avenue to his 
feat in the country. 

‘ To deicend next to particulars, and obferve in what manner 
the tafte is aggravated or extenuated in the confequent practice, 
let us begin with Grofvenor fquare, which is generally held out as 
a pattern of perfection inits kind. It is doubtlefs fpacious, regular, 
and well-built; but how is this fpacioulnels occupied? A A kms 
rail, with lumps of brick for piers, to fupport it, at the diftance of 
every two or three yards, inclofes nearly the whole area, intercept - 
ing almoft entirely the view of the fides, and leaving the paflage 


round it as narrow as. moft ftreets, with the additional difadvantage 
at 
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at night of being totally dark on one hand. The middle is filled 
up with bufhes and dwarf trees, through which a ftatue peeps, like 
a piece of gilt gingerbread in a green-grocer’s ftall. | 
. € Cavendifh fquare next claims our regard: the apparent inten- 
tion here was to excite paftoral ideas in the mind}; and this is: en- 
deavoured to be effected by cooping up a few frightened theep 
within a wooden pailing ; which, were it not for their f fleeces 
and meagre carcafes, would be niore apt to give the idea of a but- 
cher’s pen, . | | ' 
———* pafimque armenta videbant. 

** Jgutis balare carinis,”’ 
To fee the poor things ftarting at every coach, and hurrying round 
and round their narrow bounds, requires a warm imagination it- 
deed, to convert the fcene into that of flocks ranging the fields, 
with all the concomitant ideas of innocence and a paftoral life. 

** Some filly fwain, more filly than his Pa ¢ 

‘¢ Which on the flow’ry plains heufed to keep,” 
muft have firft conceived the defign; and it might have yet been 
improved, by a thought taken from one of the moft flagrant per- 
verfions of tafte that ever was exhibited to publick view,  Stanif- 
laus, titular king of Poland, and littl< better than imaginary duke 
of Lorrain, contrived, at his fine palace of Luneville, in one of the 
richeft and mot delightful countries in Europe, full of real-paftoral 
- objects and ruftick images, to degrade them by fticking up clock. 
work mills, wooden cows, and canvafs milk-maids, all over his 
grounds ; to the no fmall admiration of the Lorrainefs, an honeft 
race, better fitted for the enjoyments of a: mild and equitable go- 
vernment, than for the relifh of works of tafte. Now, y ae. lie 
diculous this might appear in the park at Luneville, it isa precious 
thought for Cavendifh fquare. Imitation here would appear with 
greater propriety than nature itfelf. I would therefore recommend 
it to the next defigner of country-in-town, to let all his theep be 
painted. And I think if a pafte-board mill, and tin cafcade, were 
to be added it would complete the rural fcene. } 

¢ Asto Hanover fquare, I do not know what to make of it. It is 
neither open nor inclofed. Every convenience is railed out, and 
every nuifance railed in. Carriages have a narrow ill-paved ftreet 
to pafs round in, and the middle has the air of a cow-yard, where 
blackguards affemble in the winter, to play at hufsle-cap, up to the 
ancles in dirt. Thisisthe more to be regretted, as the {quare in 
queftion is fufceptible of improvement at a fmall expence. The 
buildings are neat and uniform. The ftreet from Oxford road falls 
with a gentle defcent into the middle of the upper fide, while, right 
oppofite, George ftreet retires, converging to a point, which hasa 
very picturefque effect; and the portico of St. George's church, 

feen in profile, enriches and beautifies the whole. 

‘ Red Lion fquare, elegantly fo called, doubtlefs, from fome ale- 
houfe formerly at the corner, has a very different effeé&t on the mind. 
It does not make uslaugh ; butit makes uscry. Iam fure, I never 
g° into it without thinking of my latter end. ‘The rough fed that 

‘ heaves in many a mouldering heap,” the dreary length of the 
‘fides, with the four watch-houfes, like fo many family vaults, at 
the corners, and the naked obelitk that {prings from amidft the rank 
rafs, like the fad monument of a ‘difconfolate widow for the lofs of 
firft hufband, form, all together, a memento mori, more powerful 
to me than adeath’s head and crofs marrow-bones: and were but 
the parfon's bull to be feen bellowing at the gate, the idea of a coun- 
try church yard in my mind would be complete.* | 
Ma; The 
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The reft of this performance is by no means tnequal to the . 
foregoing fpecimen. The author extends his remarks fo the 
town-houfes of our nobility ; and concludes, by controverting 


‘ the opinions of thofe who regard London as already overbuilt. 


We are quite uninformed as to the author, and cannot help: 
acknowledging our impatience to be acquainted with the name 
of one, to whom we think ourfelves equally indebted “for in- 
ftru€tion and entertainment, ne 
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HISTORICAL. 
13. New Lights thrown upon the Hiflory of Mary Queen of Eng- 
land, elds? Daughter of Henry Vill.’ <Addreffed te David 
Hume, £/y. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 


6 HE following theets were printed at Amfterdam in 1766, 
{ and lately received from Paris: but whether yet im- 
ported by any bookfeller, is unknown to the tranflator. 
‘ As it contains fome ftrictures on our celebrated hiftorian, and 
indeed on all Proteftants that have written the hiftory of the pe- 
riod here treated of, itis thought proper to make it more pub- 
licly known, that thofe accufed of partiality may, if they judge 
it worth their labour, vindicate themfelves from the imputation. 
‘ The apparent defign of the author is to remove, or at leaft 
extenuate, the charge of cruelty, fo univerfally afcribed to queen 
Mary, and to fix ansodium upon the princefs Elizabeth, whofe 
memory all true Englifhmen and good Proteftants have fo much 
reafon to revere and hold facred. | 

‘ The authenticity of the extracts from the difpatches and 
Jetters of the Imperial and French ambaffadors, now publifhed, — 
cannot be doubted of, as he refers to dates and volumes: but 
it is not improbable the fame fource might furnifh other extracts 
fufficient to counterbalance what he has produced. 

‘ The caufe of Proteftantifm, andthe high reputation of 
queen Elizabeth, ftand in no need of falfhood, and mifrepre- 
fentation of faéts, for its fupport..): 

¢ There are many circamftan¢es brought to light in this per- 
formance, that are unnoticed by ‘other hiftorians, and particu- 
Jarly what relates to bifhop Gardner, who is here painted in coe 
lours very different from- what he appears in other writets.’ 

The reader will perceive by the ingenuous turn of the fore- 
going Preface, that this work was not. tranilated with any par- 
tial views, or.an idle attempt to defiroy fuch opinions as have 
been long eftablifhed on the faith of hiftory, concerning the 
character of queen Mary and her adherents, by an induction of 
obfcure and unfupported particulars. The manner of this wri- 
ter bears no refemblance to the folemn foppery of the author of 


the Hifforic Doubts, &c, or the incoherent Reveries of Peck, ‘in 
eRe , “his 
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his pretended difcovery concerning a fon of Richard III. .Much, 
however, that has been afferted in the courfe of our author’s 
remarks, may hereafter be difputed by thofe who fhall have fu- 
qure poffeffion of the originals to which he refers. It would 
therefore prove of little confequence to us, to turn over the printed 
volumes which contain the difpatches of M. de Noailles, unlefs 
we had accefs at the fame time to the MS. colleétion of the cor- 
re{pondence between Charles V. then refiding at Bruffels, and 
the embaffadors he fent to England a little before the death of 
Edward VI. to which our author is indebted for the moft curious 
parts of his performance. 

. We do not hefitate to recommend this interefting and well- 
tranflated pamphlet to the perufal of our readers; and ho 
when Mr. Hume fhall be difpofed to attempt a revifal of that 
part of his hiftory to which thefe anecdotes belong, that -he 
will take the pains to enquire into the value of the credentials 
which have furnifhed our French writer with his accounts. 
* Such evidence (fays he) as thefe afford, are the only founda- 
tions upon which a hiftorian, who would give a hiftory free from 
fafhood and ambiguity, can fafely depend.’ wt 
14. A Collection of the Protefts of the Houfe of Lords in Treland, 

from 1634 to 1770. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Almon. 
We need only obferve, that we believe thefe Protefts to be 
authentic; and the editor affures us, that they begin. with the 
firft upon record. We conceive, however, this compilation te 
be a matter of greater curiofity than utility. 


PO LD TLC Rens tm a 
15. 4 Fuflification of the Condu& of the Minifiry, relative to Falk» 
land’s-Ifland. 8vo.. as. Organ. ’ 
We wiil not join the hue and cry with prejudice and faétion, 
againft the late convention with Spain; we doubt not that it 
may be defended to the fatisfaction of the fenfible and impartial, 
But the miniftry are certainly not obliged to this weak advocate’s 
his impotent attempt may hurt their caufe with the fuperficial, 
and the feditious, who find new proofs of the obliquity of pub- 
‘Jic -meafures in the ignorance and prefumption of thofe who 
‘efpoufe them. ‘ 

This pamphlet is a rhapfody of impertinent and oftentatious 
egotiim, languid prolixity, and vile adulation. -It’s moft im- 
ortant matter confifts of two affertions, viz. that Falkland’s 
[fland is /ittle, cold, anddarrén ; and thatour title to it is difputable. 
Both thefe particulars we are apt to believe ; though the author 
has not convinced us of either; for he never attempts to evince 
what he afferts, He is a perfeét Ariftotle in launching the 

dogma. : 
The delicacy of his encomium may be inferred from what he 
tells his lords and gentlemen, the members of either houfe.— 
that they are men of tried virtue and abilities, men who would do 
honcur to any fate, and to any ages Af we credited this man’s 
rant, we fhould imagine that ‘7 were liying in the days of pares ° 
3 $ 
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As political writings, to be popular, muft have fome fhow of 
argument, and fome plaufibility of compliment, we advife this 
champion of government to drop his prefent {peculations, and. 
if he wil! publifh again, let him turn his thoughts to theology, 
write in defence of tranfubftantiation, and wave his grofs incenfe — 
sound the papal throne. | 7 


16. Papers relative to the late Negotiation with Spain; and the 
taking of F alkland Ifland from the Englifh. 80. 3s. Atmon. 
This publication we fuppofe to be authentic, but beg leave to 
refign the examination of it to thofe who conftantly review all 
minifterial writings in the daily papers. 


17. Propofals to the Legiflature for numbering the People. By the 
Author of the Tours through England, te. 8ve, 15. Nicoll, 
This writer is no weak advocate for the fcheme which he has 
propofed ; but the fubject of his pamphlet is better fuited to the 
abilities and train of thinking peculiar to minifters of ftate, 
than to the critical examination of literary Revjewers. 


18. The Key to Abfurdities ; containing the Author’s private Thoughts 
on Jome late Proceedings. 8vo. 1s. Davenhill. 

The abfurdities this gentleman propofes-to unlock are thofe 
of the nominal patriots ; but we apprehend his attempts will 
add one more to the abfurdities of the times, if we confider. that 
his ftile, language, and arguments, are neither elegant, grams 
matical, or new. : 


19. Trial of J. Almon, for felling Junius’s Letter 8vo. 1s. Miller. 

This is not the authentic trial of Almon, and cannot there- 
fore, in every circamftance be depended upon. The {curri- 
lity of its contents will deftroy its weight with every friend to 
public decorum. The fpeech of the attorney-general at the 
opening of this trial, does honour to his penetration, and elo- 
quence; and the low, difingenuous afperfions thrown out 
againft him in this pamphlet by his obfcure enemies, will only 
be read with pleafure by thofe who always wage an impotent war 
with*confpicuous merit. When a-Junius, armed with the 
powers of genius, endeavours to embroil the ftate; owr hatred of 
the incendiary is mixed with admiration, and regret. But the 
effects which a factious, acrimonious, and: dull writer produces 
in every liberal, unprejudiced mind, are, deteftation and 
contempt. ‘ 

z0. Liberty vindicated againft Slavery. 8ve. 1s. Wilkie. 

This pamphlet, if we ‘credit the title-page, was. firft pub- 
hithed in the year 1646. It is marked with the fimplicity of 
‘ftile, and the enthufiafm of-that period, which, however, are 
eafily imitated. It inveighs againft long imprifonment, and the 
“oppreffive fees, and tyranny of goalers; enormous civil evils, 
from which England, with all its boafted freedom, is not yet 
exempted. 

‘This treatife is’ worthy of the attention of the public, and 
even of the legiflature. Its warmth is. fupported by argument, 
and many excellent acts of parliament. 
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This author fhows, that goaler’s fees were appointed by the 
Gtar-chamber, and fhould have been abolithed with thar ini- 
quitous court; and that long imprifonments are ftrongly and 
repeated prohibited by Magna Charta. ) 20g 

He exemplifies, by many inftaaces, the ‘cruel treatment in-. 
fli€ted upon prifoners,. particularly by a detail of the fuferi 
of colonel John Lilburne, in Newgate, and in.the Tower, w 
maintained the caufe of liberty with undaunted courage, and. 
unfhaken conftancy in the reign of Charles I. ’ 

We fhould wifh to find nothing exceptionable in a writer who. 
is a rational and conftitutional advocate for the privileges, and 
welfare of mankind. The feverities exercifed upon prifoneis,. 
efpecially poor debtors, in whom misfortune is often confounded, 
with criminality, are a feandal to human nature, and incon- 
fiftent with the fpirit of a free government. ‘Their hardthips 
might, and ought to be mitigated; though, perhaps, they 
would be toomuch relaxed by recurring to the letter of Magna 
Charta. We cannot think, with our author, that it was wro 
to fuperfede fome parts of that ground-work of liberty by fuc- 
ceeding atts of parliament. The Englifh, when Magna Charta 
was confirmed, though rough, were fimple, and had but few wants; 
our defires are now multiplied, and a multiplicity of defires pro- 
duces various rapacity. He knows little of our prefent charac- 
ter, Or is intoxicated with the enthufiafm of freedom, who does 
not fee, that property muft now be fecured by feverer fatutes than 
thofe which were paffed in thereign of Henry III. : 


21. Selim’s Lerters, expofing the Malpradtices of the Office of Ord» 
nance, Sc, with a Preface and Conclufion. 8vo. 2s. 64. Miller. 
The Letters before us made their firft appearance in an Even. 

ing paper. We are informed they were ‘written by a perfon 

whofe naine’is couched in'an anagram, and that his having been 
difmiffed from an office, has thus raifed his ire againft the gené 
tlemen of the Board of Ordnance. ‘We will not pretend to en: 
ter into the merits of his piece, as it muft depend entirely upon 
faéts, with which we acknowledge ourfelves unacquainted : biit 
Virulence andabufe, joined to Sapte pique and refentnient, 
feem to form the great bafis of this production. , 


22. A Dialogue between a Lawyer and a Country-gentleman upon 
the Subje& of the Game-Laws. 8vo.-1s-6d. Wilkie. . ~ 
To this Dialogue is prefixed a Letter to Serjeant Glynn, in 
which the author, with a freedom and {pirit worthy of .an Eng- 
lifhman, inveighs againft the multiplicity, the inconfiftency, 
atid feverity of the game-!aws, and withes that the reprefentative 
of Middlefex whom he is addrefling, would exert his love of li- 
berty, and his abilities in the houfe of commons to have them 
‘repealed, or correéted. : | 
In this Dialogue the lawyer gives his friend, the country-gen- 
tleman, a fhort, but “diftinét hiftory of the game-laws, . expleiris 
thofe claufes in them of which mof people may be fuppoied to 
be totally ignorant ; fhows them often to be vague, and uuces- 
ain, and in geweral abfurd and oppreffive. 
M4 A claufe 
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A claufe of an aé paffed in the roth year of George IIT, - 
will fhow the:complexion of thefe laws. * 

By this act it is declared, * that if any perfon fhall wilfully, 
upon any pretence whatfoever, take, kill, or deftroy-any hare, 
pheafant, partridge, &c. in the night, between one hour after 
fun-fetting, and one hour before fun-rifing, or ufe any gun, 
dog, {nare, net, or any other engine for taking, killing, or de- 
ftroying any hare, pheafant, partridge, &c. in’ the night 2s 
aforefaid, and fhall be conviéted thereof upon the oath of one 
Or more credible witnefs, or witneffes, before one, or more juftice, 
or juftices of the peace; every fuch perfon fhall, for the firft 
offence, be committed to the common goal, or houfe of cor- 
re€tion, there to remain without bail or main-prize, for any 
time not exceeding fix, nor lefs than three calendar months ; 
and for the fecond, and other offences, to be. committed as 
aforefaid, for not lefs than fix, and not more than twelve ca- 
Jendar months, and within three days from the time of committ- 
ment, either for the firft, or any other offence, to be once pub- 
licly whipped between the hours of twelve and one of the 
clock in the day.’ 

The laws of a well-regulated community, efpecially the perial 
ftatutes, fhould be founded upon reafon; in which cafe-every 
man of common fenfe would have a monitor within his own 
breaft to warn him againft violating them. But how is a fimple 
countryman to underftand the caprice of the game’laws, or 
prevent the barbarous confequences of a faife and malignant ac- 
cufation ? 

. Three tables are affixed to this fenfible and ufeful. pamphlet ; 
one, of the laws relative to hares ;, another, of the laws relative 
to partridges; and a third, of thofe which relate to pheafants. 
Each. of thefe tables thows the feveral offences ; the acts creating 
the penalties ; the perfons to whom fuch penalties are given ; 
and the manner of recovering them. This Dialogue, and the 
Tables annexed, deferve well to be recommended to the gentlemen 
of the law, whofe practice, when it relates to the game-acts, 
they will greatly facilitate. And their contents are of impor- 
tance to the countryman, to whom their fimplicity and. perfpi- 
cuity are excellently adapted. ‘They will guard him againft the 
tyranny of a Nimrod, and the partiality of ajuftice of peace. 


P. O° ETB is 
23. Quintus Horatius Flaceus. Birminghamie Typis Fobannis 
Bafkervilie. ato. wl. 15 Payne. 

There is perhaps no art, which, fince its infant fate, has--re- 
-ecived lefs improvement than that of typography. It is not pleaf- 
ing to eonfider how little along and wnioterrupted fucceffion of 
printers have contributed to the means by which learning is. dif- 
fufed ; and thatsmore enlightened and peaceful times have fearce 
been able to add any thing to the labours of thofe who lived-in 
ages of obfcurity and tamult. The books of Caxton, Pynfon, 
and Wynkin de heen appear to be as well.executed in all re- 
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fects, as thofe of more modern artifts. The ancient Gothic: 
letter employed in moft of thefe, iscut with the utmoft nicety; 
the colour of the ink ftill remains in full perfection; and the tex- 
ture of the paper is perhaps more compact than any at prefent in 
ufe. Mr. Bafkerville, one of whofe publications lies now before 
us, is the only modern printer who has even ftrove to introduce 
novelty in his art; and may indeed be faid to have united ele- 
gance with accuracy, in all his publications... To ‘his Virgil, 
Juvenal, and Perfius, he has now added this fplendid edition.of 
Horace ; and though fome are willing to {peak of. his paper in 
the fame terms as our author {peaks of his miftrefs’s face, that 
it is nimium lubricus afpict ; | 

yet the uncommon clearnefs of his. types, together with the ge- 
neral beauty of his page, cannot fail to entitle this, like the-reft 
of Mr. Bafkerville’s performances, to a place in every library or 
collection, whether public or private, as famples of ty pographi- 
cal excellence. k | 

24. The Book of Nature, a Poem. 4to. 1s. Carnan. 

There are fome authors. who contrive to give their fentiments 
to the public in a language which partakes neither of the nature 
of verfe wor profe, but is fomething beneath them both. Among 
thefe unfuccefsful candidates for literary fame, the writer of this 
poem may be claffed, who has not even the common requifites 
of apt rhyme or grammatical Englifh, to fupport his pretenfions, 
In the firft page we meet with the two following lines : 

‘ Spontaneous rife the lilies of the vale 
- The king-cup, primrofe, vi’let, daffodi/ :? 
and a fpecimen of his accuracy in grammar may be found in the 
fucceeding paflage : : ms 
* As many letters in this book are feen 
As there are flow’rs or dew-drops on.the green, 
Trees on the hills, or 4erbage on the. plains.’ 
As many letters as there are herbage! No, good Mr. Scribbler, 
fuch nonfenfe wiil fcarce entitle you to expeét lenity atthe hands 
of the Critical Reviewers. ‘Thank your ftars, however, that our 
‘enquiries extend no farther into the merits of the Bock of Nature, 
‘of which you are a moft wretched publifher. 


25. ‘Tb: Temple of Compafien, a Pom, addrefed to a Lady ty an 

Officer. of ihe Guards, 4to.-1s. Ridley. 
If this be really the work of one of our military men, we 
cannot help faying, with major Dennis O’Flaherty, in the laft 
new Comedy, that we wifh ‘ his country had a little more em- 
ployment for him.’ | yo oe 
This performance, whichis at once irregular, languid, and. 
incorrect, is a kind of ‘cento from other authors, whofe fenti- 
“ments are fometimes fo difguifed, that had they occafion to claim 
their own property, they would hardly know it again. . This 
puny rhymer, however, fometimes plunders openly, and with- 
@ut the leaft acknowledgement, as in the following inftances ; -. 
‘ The bleak winds whiitle rotind her nakedhead, _ 

Her helplefs infant cries in vain for bread.’ 
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Thefe two lines are, we believe, almoft entirely the property of 
Dr. Smollett, and appear to have been taken from a beautiful 
little poem, entitled 74e Tears of Scotland, written foon after the” 
laft xebellion, where they ftand thus: 
* The bleak wifids whiftle round her head, 
Fier helplefs orphans cry for bread.’ 
Every reader matt perceive, that the word naked, inferted in the 
fir of thefe borrowed verfes, has a wonderful effect; and that 
her infant cries in vain, adds greatly to the diftrefs reprefented 
in the fecond. 
* Will feal thefe eyes, &c, 
Thou art the laft dear obje& they behold.’ 
Thefe are almoft the words which Califta, dying, addreffes to 
Altamont. 
* And yet my eyes take pleafure to behold thee, 
Thou are their Jaft dear obje& !’ Fair Penitent. 
Any feribbler, who is not afhamed to be a plagiarift, may be- 
come fomething like a poet, on terms like thefe. : 
This modeft Officer of the Guards, {peaking at once of himfelf 
and the lady for whofe fake this poem was written, introduces 
the following note. : : 
* Note, Even in this condition he difdains to asx affiftance, the 
idefs being obliged to sssx- him; whereas all the others 
ght her, and gladly accepted that relief, which 18 would have 
refufed, had fhe not beftowed it in a peculiarly noble manner.’ 
All the obfervations we fhall make on this vain-glorious ex- 
crefcence tothe work before us, is, that poverty and pride agree 
but ill together ; and that the author’s - miftrefs feems to have 
been kinder to him than the Mufe, who, we are afraid, will 
never approach him either with or without folicitation. 


26. Poetical Efay, chiefly of a Moral Nature. Written at different 
Periods of Time. By a Young Man. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wheble. 

* Advertifement. The writer of thefe little Effays is induced to 
fend them into the world by two reafons. It has given him fome con- 
cern that he has been able to contribute fo littleto the benefit of fociety 
hitherto ; and he is difpofed to imagine that he might do fomething 
more of this kind, were he fo happy as to Aint pure thought (Mr. 
Thomfon’s phrafe) to thofe who may be willing to read what he has 
written, and were he todo this in a manner not unpleafing. ‘Whe- 
ther he has hit upon fuch a manner he cannot well know, till he has 
the public opinion ; the defire of- which he acknowledges to be his 
Other inducement. He has only to add, that his attempts are fub- 
mitted to the candour of the good natured reader.’ 

By reprinting this auythor’s prefaftory obfervations, we have 
given him an opportunity of fpeaking for bimfelf ; and have an 
undoubted right to claim an hearing in our turn. As he is fo- 
licitous to contribute to the benefit of fociety, we make no doubt 
bot that very folicitude will condu& him to the difcovery of fome 
more fuccefsful method of effecting his very charitable perp » 
The beft poetry, alas! is not likely to amend the world in any 
great degree ; but from fuch cold unanimated firains as. thefe, 
no greater advantage can be derived to morality, than eer te 
er aa a . wai ce re{u 








refalts from opiates which induce an artificial repofe. . 
himfelf could not have preyailed on one of his eyes to keep 
watch over thefe poems; and yet juftice at the fame time com- 
pels us to declare, that the fevereft morality could not be offend- 
ed by any of the fentiments which they contain. As the author 
has told us that thefe attempts are fubmitted to the candour of 
the good-natured reader, we are fure we cannot more effectually 
vindicate our title to that favourable diftin@lion, than by ad- 
vifing him to write no more. | 


27. Tbe Exhibition in Hell, or Moloch turned Painter. 1s. Organ. 

The name of the publifher is fictitioas, for furely no man of 
common decency would have permitted a real. one to ftand at 
the head of a performance fo uncommonly defpicable. 

The ¢hing was meant for a fatire on the prefent minifiry; but 
is in reality nothing more than the unconnected ravings of a 
- mad man. One line, as a {pecimen of the author’s literature, we 
will venture to quote. , | 

‘ This tate phenomina, where didft thou meet ?” ; 


The reader either is, or ought to be, contented with having had | 


only one, out of the many lines which we have been doomed to 
read, fubmitted to his perufal. 


28. The Dedication of the Temple of Solomon. A Pestical E 


By Wm. Hodfon, M. 4. Fellow of Trinity Coll. C idge, 


4fo. Is. Dediley. 

Mr. Hodfon obtained for this poem Mr. Seaton’s 
laft year. We-prefume this writer muft have been the mof-me+ 
ritorious candidate (notwithftanding the mediocrity of the piece) 
as he received the fuffrages ofthe vice-chancellor, the mafter of 
Clare-hall, and the Greek profeffor, gentlemen equally remark. 
able for their tafte and impartiality. -! 

zg. Epiftola Poetica: an Epiftle on the Times. 40. 1s. Bladon. 
A politieal {quib—the gurl ferpent of -an Eton boy of four- 


NOVEL S. 
30, The Favcurite, a Moral Tale. Written ty a Lady of Quality, 
, 2wols. 5s. fewed. Baldwin, 


teen. 


“Whether the author of this novel, by calling it the Favourite, 


meant to miflead the purchafer into a belief that political fa- 
vouritifm was its fubje&, we cannot determine. Weare, how- 
ever undeceived in the Preface, and meet only with an eafy 
narrative of domeftic adventures in the courfe of the work. 

The volumes now under confideration, may be fairly faid tq 
deferve fome preference to the great majority of thofe which are 
publifhed every day for the emolument of circulating libraries. 
They are written with good fenfe, no inconfiderable knowl 
of the world, and a delicacy not often to be met with even in 
performances of the fame tendency. Moft of the charatters are 
well marked, and the paflions are always direéted to their trae 
‘end and purpofe. The old and confiderate may perufe them 
‘without difguit, and the young and ineadeclenced without oe 
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3a. Lhe Falfe Step; or the Hiflory of Mrs. Brudenal. 2 vols. p2me. 
ar 5s. fewed. . Almon. | 
In point of language, fentiment, and moral, this novel is 
fuperior to many that have. been. publithed this feafon: yet 
it muft in juftice be obferved, that the phrafeology is often 
affected, and that frequent and abfurd galliciims render.the piece 
difgufting to a reader of tafte. 


32. The Providential Aiuleery. 2v-Us. t2mo. 5s. fiwed. Hall. 

The writer of this piece is not deficient in fancy or imagina- 
tion; but he appears to be deftirute of judgment, and feems 
totally to have rejected probability from the compofition of his 
novel, which may be termed a romance, in the ttricteit fenfe of 
the word. 

33- The Dancer of the Pafions ; or Syrian and Egyptian Anecdotes. 

' Tranflated from the French of she Author of the School of Friend- 
ship. 2 wols. 120. 5s. fewed. - Evans. 

Thefe litttle volumes contain one of the moft dull and unin-~ 
terefting flories that ever yet were fubmitted to our judgments. 
We know not why ir the fecond title they are called Syrian and 
Egyptian Anecdotes, but that anecdotes is at prefent a fafhionable 
term, and might tempt a purchafer who expeéted : to-meet with 
a colleétion of lively, curious, and dillin& particulars, inftead of 

' one long, perplexed and unentertaining narrative, branchin 
out occafionally into a few epifodical relations.. That this wor 
is tranflated from fome indifferent French writer, we are inclined 
to believe, on the fcore of certain idiomatic baldnefles in the 
ftile. Wedonot, however, defire to meet with the original, 
though we fhould find ourfelves in the greateft diftrefs for fome- 
thing to read ;—no not even while we are waiting for our din- 
ners (if we offend not to fay that Reviewers eat) at a. country inn ; 
or when any one of us is travelling in a ftage-coach in company 
with an excife-man, a tide-waiter, a London apprentice, a me- 
thodift parfon, or a difappointed author, like Mr. Jennens, either 
in his raving or dejected flate after the perufal of the laft article 
in our laft Critical Review. 

MEDiI-C A L. 

34. Oratio ex Harveii infiit:to babita in Theatro Collegii Regalts 
Medicorum Londinenfis, Fefo SanG@i Luce, O&. 18. A. D. 
1770. Audore Antonio Relban, M.D. 4to. Pr. 1s. Johnfton. 
Dr. Anthony Relhan has difplayed a greater proportion of 
od fenfe, than of pure Latinity, in this compofition, A frequent 

ufe of unneceflary prepofitions, and fome few other flips ofa 

lefs venial quality, plainly indicate to our apprehenfions, that 
the worthy fon of Galen is more accuRomed to write Latin for 
the infpection of apothecaries, than for the examination of cri- 
tics. We muft, howeyey, do his performance the juttice to de- 
clare, that if it isin fome places coarfe and incorre&, it is in 
others elegant and fpirited, as in the following inftance, where, 
after having expatiated on the mifchiefs occahoned by the num- 
ber and variety of quack medicines. to the venders of which 
letters patent are too oftén granted, he introduces the following 


pofleciions. 
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‘Ifta éruditus quifque, atque cordatior irridet: czteri autem 
ffundantur dolis. Unum verd-falvam effe, dum intereunt 

mille, quid tandem juvat rempublicam? ‘Per hanc urbem am- 

lifimam ambulanti, iftiufmodi quot,undique in os objiciantur 
tela? aded- ut nonnangquam mihi videor Priamo inermi fimilis, 
per caftra Achivorum infeftiffima iter facere, unde non patriz 
fubfidium, fed Divina vis me falvum preftat.’ | 

Though we have quoted this paragraph as a proof that our 

approbation has not been beftowed without reafon,. yet.as we are 
well convinced that more money is every day acquired by writ- 
ing bad than good Latin, we fincerely with the doctor may meet 
with lefs frequent opportunities of exerting his rhetorical than 
his medical.accomplifhments. In prefcriptions, -few grammati- 
cal errors are ever made; becaufe that careful fuppreffion of al- 
moft all terminations which is con{tantly obferved in thefe la- 
conic paffports of health, cannot fail to exempt every writer 
from the chance of falfe concords or leffer folecifms in the Roman 
language. Some members of the College are however, able to 
ftrike out blunders independent of cafes, genders, or tenfes;_ as 
the following paffage, very faithfully copied from a_ brother 
doétor’s' Harveian: Baadion. may ferve to prove ; wherein it 
is pofitively declared that thofe who were already dead, and thofe 
who were dying, expired at the fame inftant:—‘ Mortui et mori- 
éundi fimul animas effarunt:’"—Sir WiLL1am Browne, even 
thou art great, when brought into comparifon with this -lat 
named author! | 


35- An Effay on the Ufe of the Ganglions of the Nerves. By James 
Johnftone, M. D. 8». 2s. Becket. 

The firft draught of this Effay was publifhed formerly in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions ; but it is now confiderably improved. 
The opinicn of this ingenious author concerning the ufe of gan- 
glions is, that they ferve as fo many fubordinate brains, and 
are the more immediate fource of the nerves, fent to the organs 
of involuntary motion. Whoever perufes the Effay, mutt ac- 
knowledge, that Dr. Johnftone fupports his hyp othefiswith 


much learning and ingenuity. 


36. The Female Phyfician; or, Eviry Woman her own Do&re/s. 
‘ By John Ball, M.D. i2zmoa. 2s. L. Davis, 

This treatife may be ufeful to thofe for. whom it is intended, 
in the fame way as the Ladies Difpen/atory, which we had for- 
merly occafion to recommend; the prefent. performance differ- 
ing from the other in being more copious on the difeafes of | 
which it treats, bat comprehending thofe of women only. 


37. Impartial Remarks on the Suttonian Method of Inoculation. By 
Nicholas May, junior. 8vo. 25.64. Brown. 


The new method of inoculation has been already fo often dif- 
cuffed, that little room is now left for an author to appear with 
advantage on the fubjeét. We therefore find nothing of con- 
fequence in this treatife, which we have not met within former . 
publications. | | 

2 so 28. Virtues 
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38. Firtnesof Britith Herbs. Number If. By John Hill, M.D. 
Sve. 1s.6d, Baldwin 

_ In our review of the Firft Number of this publication, we gave 
it as our Opinion that it might be in fome degree ufeful to private 
families: and candor induces os to extend ape obfervation 
to the Number now before us; fince we can neither affirm nor 
deny from experience, the virtues of fuch vegetable productions 
as have been long difufed in medicinal preicription, of which 
kind are thofe contained in this pamphlet. 


DIVINIT Y. 


39. da Effay towards a Contraft between Quakerifm and Mathodifm. 
8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

This writer informs us, that he has long been intimately con- 
verfant with Chriftians of the two denominations mentioned in 
the title page of his Effay. ‘ He therefore begs. leave to offer - 
fome hints, by an humble attention to which, he hopes and be- 
lieves they may become of fervice to each other.” The intention 
of the Contraft is to thew the principles and prattices in which 
the Quakets and the Methodilts agree, and wherein they differ, 
with a view to promote univerfal charity and piety, and to fupply : 
certain mutual defects. 

In the latter part of this Effay, the author propofes fome ar- 
puments in defence of filence in pac: worfhip. On this topic, 
Fe thys, ‘ the firft juft ground and occafion for filence is the want 
of the proper qualification to fpeak, &c.’ which, we muft con- 
fefs, is a moft fignificant argument in favour of filent meetings. 
This, however, is a mean performance. 

o. The Chriftian Minifter’s Reafons for Laptixing Infants, Fc. B 
. Stephen Addington. ee Is. 2. acLland: : 

In this traét Mr. Addington appears to:be a candid, rational, 
and learned writer. He has given us a full view of the whole ° 
fubje& of baptifm ; has vindicated the cuftom of fprinkling or 
pouring water in the adminiftration of this ordinance, and: the 
practice of baptizing infants, in the moft fatisfaftory manner. 


41. Sermons on Regeneration; wherein the Nature, Neceffity, and 
Evidences of it. are confidered, and praGtically improved. By 
Jofeph Barber. 12mo. 2s. Buckland. 

This writer defines the new birth to be, *‘ That work of God 
upon the foul of man, whereby he is made a real Chriftian; a 
believer in the Lord Jefus Chrift, and a willing difciple or fol- 
lower of him :’ or, ‘ That work of God upon the foul, whereby 
it is quickened, or made alive unto God; and whereby it is 
formed in fome meafure after the image of God, and fitted for 
the operations of a fpiritual divine lite.’ Upon this fabje& he 
makes a great number of pious and ufeful obfervations of a 
practical nature. Fis explication of regeneration, juflification, 
&c, would perhaps have been more accurate, had he confidered, 
which he feems not to have done, that the fenfe of many terms 
and phrafes in the New Teitament, applicable to the firft Chrif- 
tians, are totally confounded, if they are applied to Chriftians 
of all nations and all ages. 
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42 4 Sermon preached fone the Lords Spiritual and Temporal,, ix 
the Abbey Church, Weftminfter, on Wednefday,. January 30, 
1771, 4y Edmund Lord Bifbop of Carlifle, are. 1s. Robfon, . 

_ His lordfhip has chofen for His text thefe words of the pro- 
phet Daniel: Blefed be the name of God for ever and ever; for 
awifdom and might are his: be changeth the times and the feafons 
be removeth kings, and fetteth up kings. ch. 2. From hence he 
takes occafion to fhew the reafonablenefs and neceflity of a parti- 
cular providence. He confiders how the fupreme Being may be 
conceived to influence the natural and moral world, and why we 
ought to believe that he influences both. His arguments are de- 
duced from reafon and fcripture, and ftated with great force and 
perfpicuity. His lordfhip then proceeds to apply this doctrine to 
the occafion on which he preached his difcourfe. Here this judi- 
cious writer does not run into a fulfome panegyricon the virtues 
of the royal martyr; but lays before his readers fome important 
confiderations, naturally refulting from the doétrine ofa particu- 
lar providence, and a tranfient view of the principles and prac- 
tices, which, in the laft century, involved this nation-in the mot 
dreadful calamities. Speaking of the crying fins of our fore- 
fathers at that period, and the vices of the prefent age, he ob- 
ferves: ‘ When crimes like thefe become exceflive and. predomi- 
nant, it is eafy to foretel where they muft end. When by fuch 
ways any nation renders itfelf ripe for deftruction, then does 

Divine Providence, concurring with and aiding nataral caufes, 

proceed to infli€t the judgment fuch a nation has deferved, by 

raifing up fome foreign enemies to infult and invade it; or by 
ermitting itsown unnatural fons to weaken and diftra& it; or by 
th thefe together, which indeed ufpally excite and inflame 
each other, completing its decay, and haftening its diffolution.’ 
The intelligent reader cannot fail of being pleafed with thae 
force of reafoning, propriety of fentiment, purity and perfpicuity 
of ftile, which he will meet with in this di Pourle. 


43. ‘4 Sermon preached before the Hou. Houfe of Commons, at Sts 
Margaret’s, Weftminfler, on January 30, 1771. By James 
King, M. 4. 4t0. 1s. T. Payne. 

An ingenious difcourfe on the grounds and obligations of ci- 
vil government, from thefe words of St. Paul, Wherefore ye muff 
needs be fubje@, not only for wrath, but alfo for confcience fake. 
Rom. xiii. 5. 


MISC ELLANEO VU S. 

44. A Treatife on the Ufe of Defenfive Arms. Tranflated from the 

French of M. Joly de Maizroy, Lieutenant Colonel of lnfantry. 

By Thomas Mant, /ate Major of a Brigade, with Notes by the 
- Tran flator, Bvo. 1s. Walter. Coe 

The tendency of this ingenious and well-tranflated pamphiet, 
is to reftore the cuftom of defénfive arms, ‘ not aload of armour, 
(fays the author) but only fuch as was in ufe among the Ro- 
mans, when, by the fuperiority of their arms and the excellence 
of their difcipline, they fubdued the world,’ 
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Our readers will certainly be impatient to know what thé-fed@ 
timents of the Critical Reviewers, who are fu pofed to ufe-defen- 
ve as well as offenfive armsy may be on this occafion. We 
have afforded the fubject a-ferious confideration, and fhould be 
ungrateful to the public were-we'to lay any. opinion before it 
which did not immediately refult from our own experience, — 
in no lefs than one-hundred and eighty literary campaigns. 

Led,on by general Hamilton, we have never yet met with a: 
repulfe, or loft any of our’troops by’ tlie offentfive weapons of. 
our enemies, though it is welll cnlours that we have not once: 
taken the field. clad'in any other defexfive armour than a piece of 
blue paper ftiched overour backs. Covered in this flight man- 
ners we: have -not unfrequently overthrown gigantic enemiesy,. 
fometimes fheathed in Ruffian panoply, © of -tireft. io gaudy. 
leathern furcoats, fabricated in the kingdom of Morocco, Num-, 
bers:of our adverfaries, every month exult in the {poils of the 
calf, and even ftrip the back of the theep to. protect their perfons, 
while they militate againft us.—Shallwe, who have in congurft 
Stretched’ aur arms fo. far, without the leak impediments to our 
valour ?——fhall we advite our brether foldiers to adopt fach an- 
cient*incambrances 2s are recommended by this author and his 
tranflator ?~—Perith the ignoble thought !—Ifat any time we put’ 
on arms, feciningly defenfive, it is rather for flate than ufe that 
they are worn, being indeed:prefented to-ws by our general, who, 
adopting the fcheme attributed to his predecefior, Alexander the 
Great, is willing to reprefent his-foldiers to pofterity as: of mote 
than common proportion, and caufes every fuit to be made fo 
Jargeas to contain half adozen of us together. This care about our 
fame is hot, howevcr,: exerted till we retire into quarters at ‘the 
end of the year; as our leaderis ‘not inthe leaf afraid to fend us 
euton the moft dangerous expeditions, invefted only im their | 
waiitcoats of pale blue, the:uniform of the CriricaL Re- 
VIEWERS. ; ia 
45: Tbe Lawyrrsinyefizated; inca Series of Letters. Svo0. 15. 6de 
goof ie ee Binodeys = hai fie? - yy : 
A dsy, unintereflting Series of ‘Letters. as ever came from the 

ptefs. ..Mr, W»G» .of Richmond -obtrudes upon the public, his 
long-epiftolary al:ercation. with his attornies aud lawyers, on a. 
fabject of privaté and obfcure property. He has. juftly. con- 
cluded that ‘peoplé would exclaim—*‘ what has the world, to do 
with Mr. G, and his fee-farm-rent?? In complaifance, however 
to him, we fhall endeavour to‘circulate the trite precaution, 
which, by the pablicationof this pamphlet, he means to enforce? 
—~* Clients beware of your attorniés and’lawyers; for you may 
| erage yr: upon by'them.’~ ~~" ° ’ 7 

46. An Effay gmthe Weather; with Remarks on the Shepherd of 
* Banbury’s BY ore ceing of its Changes; Fe. By John Mills, 

Efy. F.R. wo. 2s. Hooper. | | 
- "Phis treatife appears to ‘be’the moft rational which we have 
perufed on the fubje&t; and the rules it contains for prognoiti- 
cating the weather, are generally both canfirmed by facts’ and 


expiained on the principles of natural philofophy. 
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